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this book want to do. A very important job it is; for if we are 
to prize virginity properly, we must have a deep understanding 
of and reverence for marriage. 
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want the real rather than the novel, it remains perhaps the 
best introduction to philosophy available. 
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COMMENT 


HILE WE ACCOUNT a reasonable optimism a part of 
\ V virtue and hold, indeed, that in the international scene 


the initiative is now within the grasp of the West had but 
its leaders the wit to seize it, certain facts constrain us to withhold 
our voice from the jocund chorus evoked by “the meeting at the 
summit.” 

Though the struggle for the succession’to Stalin is by no means, 
as we write, finally resolved and Bulganin and the mysterious 
Kaganovich must be reckoned with, Pretender Number One 
continues to be Nikita Khrushchev who has the considerable 
advantage of being Stalin’s successor as Secretary of the Bolshevik 
Party. This is disquieting evidence that the Communist Party, 
. moulded by Stalin to his own image, continues to be the ruling 
Party in the U.S.S.R. Certainly, Communists can experience a 
change of heart; but since in Russia this crown of a revolutionary’s 
career is apt also to be its end, it is improbable that Khrushchev’s 
cordiality, any more than Molotov’s new Yea-saying, is animated 
by benevolence or justice. Franz Borkenau has thus described the 
Secretary: 


By common consent Khrushchev is a full-blooded extremist. He 
owed his ascent to his present power primarily to the support of the 
extremist wing of the Army leaders. He had shown his mind earlier 
when he advocated the razing within a year of all Russia’s villages 
and their replacement by agro-towns. He is the worst enemy of the 
peasants ss the same kind of man in international affairs. 


Yet even a Khrushchev can repent, and we shall believe in his 
repentance as soon as evidenced by some at least of the following 
modifications of Soviet policy: (1) A relaxation of the 1984-like 
tyranny and the granting of genuine religious freedom in the 
U.S.S.R. (2) The abandonment of the new Russia’s imperialism : to 
be precise, the withdrawal of the occupying troops and tanks 
from the satellite countries forcibly incorporated in the U.S.S.R. 
since 1945; and a refusal by Moscow Min we her Chinese ally’s 
ambition to annex Formosa, Indo-China and South Korea. 
(3) The dissolution of the Kominform and its subsidiary organisa- 

t The New Leader, New York, 18 July 1955. 
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tions devoted to the systematic and scientific subversion of the 
West. 


We believe that love and hate are shown by deeds rather than 
words; that the invention of weapons too terrible to use has 
increased the power, not only of the diplomatic chess-player’s 
art, but also of the moral factor in international affairs; and that 
a Russian conciliatoriness is inspired as much by internal 
weakness as by nuclear developments. It would, in this context, 
be tragic if, just when a political offensive could bring hope to our 
fellow workers beyond the Curtain and hasten the end of their 
servitude, we should instead, by such negotiation as merely 
bestows prestige on the new and unproved Soviet leaders, enable 
the Russian Communist machine to weather its (possibly tem- 
porary) difficulties and, in the next phase, return to the offensive. 


We recognise that the incalculable ferment behind the Curtain 
may force upon the Soviet leaders a policy of genuine peace. 
We are not opposed in principle to negotiation; we welcome it, 
provided that when such issues as the “liberation” of Formosa 
contend for a place on the agenda, our representatives remember 
who, both in China and on the larger map, are really the despots 
and who are the enslaved. Were there no illusions in the West 
concerning the fundamental aims of the Kremlin, were there 
complete unity between London and Washington concerning 
the necessity of resistance to Soviet aggression in any shape, and a 
common realisation of the possibilities of wresting the initiative 
for ever from Soviet hands, we should have no misgivings about 
the recent meeting at the summit. 

Unfortunately these conditions do not yet exist; and it is 
Britain, it must be confessed, that is forcing the pace of concilia- 
tion. Even on the question of European security, where there is 
least danger of Anglo-American discord, there are already 
alarming symptoms of disunity. In a dispatch from Geneva, 
Nora Beloff reported: “The British delegation is having to do a 
lot of explaining, not only to its puzzled Franco-American 

1 These subsidiary bodies include the W.F.T.U., the World Peace Council, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth, the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, the International Union of Students, the International 
Association of Democratic Lawyers; not to mention the national Communist 


Parties and the departments of the Soviet embassies which organise espionage, 
sabotage, conspiracy and subversion throughout the non-Communist world. 
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allies, but also to the Germans, about Sir Anthony Eden’s latest 
plan for a partial start on disarmament through inspection and 
controls on the east and west of the Iron Curtain”; she also 
reported disquiet, particularly on the American side, lest the 
Russians use this plan to discredit the German Government and 
embarrass the Western coalition.t Moreover, according to the 
Diplomatic Correspondent of The Observer President Eisen- 
hower’s intervention, which made “the whole meeting at the 
summit . . . as public as a television panel game,” led to “con- 
siderable disappointment in the British delegation,” as 
“it impossible for the meetings to achieve two of the objectives 
which had high priority on the British delegation’s list: explora- 
tion and negotiation” —an observation which must be glossed by 
a recollection of Sir Anthony’s ambivalently successful “explora- 
tion and negotiation” at the expense of Indo-China during the 
1954 Geneva Conference. Harm’ is to be apprehended from Sir 
Anthony’s uncritical confidence that savage Soviet breasts can be 
soothed by the application of Isis water. 


President Eisenhower himself appears to be wavering on the 
question of admitting Red China to the U.N., and is willing, 
“given certain guarantees,” to endorse the 1954 Geneva pa 
on Viet Nam. In the U.N. this exaltation of expediency over 
principle is even more apparent. At the Tenth Anniversary of 
its foundation the U.N. delegates ignored the pre-Conference 
message from Syngman Rhee repeating the request that it honour 
its pledges tothe Republic of Korea. And when the Foreign 
Minister of Cuba dared to mention the millions in Soviet forced 
labour camps, he was ruled out of order by the chair in spite of a 
passionate protest by General Carlos Romulo of the Philippines. 
Foreign Minister George Yeh of Nationalist China had to 
rewrite his speech several times in an attempt to state the case 
for his country without infringing the “no politics” ruling of 
the General Assembly President, Eelco Van Kleffens of Holland. 
Even in its revised form George Yeh’s speech, which passed 
almost unnoticed by the British Press, deserves quotation. After 
giving evidence of Red China’s crimes against humanity and 
cynical contempt for the U.N., he spoke of “the voices . . . being 
raised urging negotiations with Red China outside the U.N. on 

t The Observer, London, 24 July 1955. 
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the model of the Geneva Conference”—the first step to the 
admission of the Chinese Communists to the U.N. 


Such people [he went on] never tire of telling us that Communism 
is in China to stay... They exaggerate the Communist power and 
conjure up the spectre of another world war. You cannot prevent 
war by rewarding the aggressor; you thereby only whet his appetite 
and thus make war inevitable . . . Let us hope that this great inter- 
national body will remain steadfast and true to the high principles 
and purposes embodied in its Charter. As we enter the second 
decade of our existence, we should again remind ourselves that the 
road to peace is tortuous and long, and that durable peace will only 
come when it is built, not on the shifting sand of expediency, but on 
the rock of moral strength.t 


Moral strength. That is the point. If by its conduct the West 
shows the confused and poverty-stricken peoples of Asia and 
Africa that it is ready not only to aid them economically, but 
also to make a determined stand in defence of moral principle 
and elementary human rights whenever and wherever they are 
threatened, then the mee of the Orient will begin to under- 
stand the moral principles which underlie Western civilisation 
and to distinguish it from the moral imperialism of Moscow and 
Peking. On the other hand, the betrayal of Free China by the 
admission of Peking to the U.N., or the bartering away of Viet 
Nam or the Republic of Korea, would be an open invitation to 
Peking to advance by stealth to the gradual acquisition of all that 
remains of free Asia. 

Even were the East more powerful or the West less strong, 
such a betrayal of trust would be an unforgivable tragedy. Given 
the Russian bear’s failure to digest its conquests, given the agrarian 
crisis in the U.S.S.R. and dissension within the Party on whose 
unity the strength of the whole system depends, the time is ripe 
today for a meeting at the summit of a new type: a meeting of the 
representatives of the free world with but one item on the agenda: 
how to pool the moral, material and spiritual resources of the 
free world in order to free the enslaved peoples and ourselves from 


the menace of the Satanic régime which today overshadows all 
mankind. 


t Free China Information, London, 7 July 1955. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
IN ARGENTINA 


The Aftermath 
By 
JOHN MURRAY 


situation in Argentina, as it was then developing. It was clear 

that an attack had been launched by the government upon 
the Church and that serious measures, in the fields of public 
morality and of education, had been adopted to cripple the 
Church and lessen her public influence. At de same time, it was 
not so easy to see why these attacks had been initiated. 

There were several possible lines of explanation. The first, 
emphasised in a number of Catholic papers on the Continent, 
among them La Liberté in Fribourg and L’Italia in Milan, was 
that an attack of this kind was inevitable at one period or another 
in the evolution of the Peronista régime. A régime of this kind— 
authoritarian and arbitrary with some of the nt of an Abso- 
lute State—was bound to increase its claims, to demand for itself 
the whole area of the national life. Then, inevitably, it must 
come into conflict with the Catholic Church, which has its 
responsibilities and mission in the formation of youth and in the 
moral guidance of the nation. There is a certain rhythm in the 
history of authoritarian States which brings them thus into 
discord with the Church. When Caesar demands too much, 
then sooner or later, if Church leaders are alive to the threats 
latent in these excessive claims, those Church leaders must take 
their stand upon the “things of God.” It happens often enough 
that a government favours and patronises the Church to begin 
with, as a source of order and public morale, only to turn against 
the Church en when it sees the Church as an obstacle 


to overweening c 
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There is certainly some truth in this suggestion. But why, it 
could further be asked, did the crisis emerge at this particular 
juncture? Hitherto relations between State and Church had been 
reasonably good and President Perén, as the bishops were not 
slow to remind him, had frequently thanked the Church authori- 
ties for their sincere co-operation. Critics of the Church in 
Argentina—among them many genuine Catholics—had argued 
that Church leaders were too favourable to the government and 
did not protest with sufficient energy against some of the less 
pleasant features and activities of the régime. To which accusa- 
tion it could no doubt be replied that it is the Church’s normal 
policy to co-operate with the government as best it can, and that 
there is little point in continual protests. Papers in Britain, com- 
menting on the Argentine situation, have stated that the Perén 
government was put into power by the Church. Used like this, 
the term “Church” is vague: it may mean the Church authorities 
or Catholics generally. That a large number of Catholics voted 
for Perén as President is obvious, since almost the whole popula- 
tion of Argentina is registered as Catholic. I found myself, as I 
mentioned in my previous article, a considerable support for the 
Perén administration among serious Catholics but the motives 


were mixed and the approval was by no means uncritical or 
unconditional. What was approved on the whole was the govern- 
ment nee of social reform and its schemes for social 


welfare, though they saw clearly enough the political oppo- 
tunism with them. On other 
criticism of the Peronista methods and a fear lest these should 
become more and more arbitrary. 

A second line of interpretation discovers a growing anti- 
clerical and anti-Catholic feeling in certain influential quarters. 
Among these are some leaders and powerful figures in the 
C.G.T.—the Trades Unions organisations controlled by the 
Peronista party—into which, hen doubt, revolutionary and 
Communist elements have penetrated. The language of the Press 
campaign against the Church that was let loose in November 
1954 is a proof of this. It was crude and violent: it denounced the 
clergy as lackeys of the rich and employing classes, conspiring 

ainst the honest workers of the country, as men acting under 
an apostolic cloak for mercenary and selfish purposes. A theme 
was employed familiar to Communist and Nazi propaganda 
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which divided neatly two spheres of interest: that of the next 
world, for the Catholic clergy, and this world here and now as 
the sphere of interest of the government and the Peronista party. 
The clear consequence to be drawn from this distinction was that 
the Church should have nothing to do with the affairs of the 
~ here and now. This was the argument of the totalitarians. 

But with this there ran another argument that smacked of an 
older kind of anti-clericalism, that of the Liberal-Masonic mind 
of the late nineteenth century. This was to preach the doctrine of 
a free Church in a free State, and the need for disestablishment, 
for a separation of State and Church. In Argentina, after the 
Spanish tradition, the Church has held a special status, as the 
ae of the great majority of the Argentines and therefore to 
be associated with the State on national occasions. 

My impression is that these two currents have flowed together 
in this movement against the Church and that prominent figures 
in the government, the party and the C.G.T., were its pro- 
tagonists. But now a further question presents itself: what is the 
personal position of the President and what his responsibilities? It 
is clear of course that as head of the government and party he 
must shoulder the main burden of responsibility. But, from a 


psychological viewpoint, what were his motives? 

The charge that Perén levelled against the Church or, to be 
more exact, against a handful of “turbulent churchmen” was 
that of infiltragién into the C.G.T. and professional organisations 
on the part of Accién Catdlica. The government and party do not 
like Accién Catélica. Their wish is to on State organisations and 


in particular the C.G.T. protected and immune from all non- 
party influences. The C.G.T. was the main citadel of Perén’s 
power. The press campaign that followed upon this accusation of 
infiltragién was designed to arouse popular indignation against the 
Church and to intimidate the hierarchy. There may also have been 
present a desire to forestall any creation of a democratic Catholic 
political party on the lines of similar parties in Western Europe. 
Was this Perén’s principal motive? Or was it merely excuse 
and pretext for a series of crippling laws against the Church and 
of measures like the law of divorce that was tacked on to a bill 
on family property? One has the feeling that Perdn in this respect 
was actuated also by personal vanity and pique. He has shown 
much resentment at Catholic criticism ff the Peronista youth 
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movement and Catholic indifference to the memory and cult of 
Sefiora Perén. There are widespread and circumstantial rumours 
that his powers are in rapid decline, that he is losing his judgment 
and sense of proportion: which may indicate that he is becoming 
more and more the instrument of the men round him rather 
than their leader. 

Into the details of the attack I need not enter. I did so, to some 
degree, in my previous article. What I should like here to empha- 
sise is the Catholic reaction to the campaign. It has been nation- 
wide and vigorous. Large numbers have returned to the full 
practice of religion. The churches are fuller than ever; the 
figure of communicants has swiftly increased. Despite official 
bans, Catholics have organised ceremonies and processions. 
There has been a spontaneous outburst of loyalty and faith. 

Throughout the bishops have acted with calm, with dignity 
and with firmness. They om protested to President and govern- 
ment; they have enlightened and given guidance to the faithful 
in a number of joint pastorals. 

In November 1954 the hierarchy addressed a letter to the 
President. They recalled how frequently he had _— with 
appreciation and indeed enthusiasm of the work of priests and 
religious and had emphasised the necessity of Catholic moral 
principles as the basis of a healthy and happy national life. They 
reminded him also of the occasions on which he had professed 
his own Catholic beliefs and his acceptance of the Church’s 
moral and social teaching. At the same time a pastoral letter was 
read in all churches and chapels. This warned the people to avoid 
actions that might compromise the Church and urged the greatest 
circumspection upon members of Accién Catélica. They were not 
to interfere in what was strictly party politics. But, when there 
was question of a challenge to the Church from materialism or 
Communism or through proposals for divorce or compulsory 
lay education, then they were dealing with party politics no 
longer. It was now a question of defending morality and truth 
and the rights of Christians and the Church. It was the mission 
of the Church to preach truth everywhere: to that solemn and 
responsible mission no doors should be closed. 

The attitude of the bishops to the measures adopted against 
Catholic schools is shown in a further letter to the President, 
dated 16 March 1955. 
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The regulations imposed upon us during the past three months 
are in violation of fundamental rights accorded by our National 
Constitution, which we now are bound in honour to defend. The 
first right that has been outraged is that of the family, established, as 
the Constitution itself states explicitly, upon the Natural Law. 
“Education and the instruction of youth belong to the family and 
to those private and official institutes which collaborate with the 
family, in accordance with the laws.” The meaning of this clause is 
perfectly clear. Whatever may be established by educational laws 
and enactments is to be tolerated only as co-operation with the 
rights of the family, never as a lessening, or still worse, a denial of 
those rights. But the conditions recently imposed and other condi- 
tions announced by official organisations will mean in practice the 
closing of many sede and institutes of education, for which great 
numbers of Argentine families, in harmony with a long tradition, 
have shown a healthy and perfectly proper preference. 

In a similar way the right of teaching be fon outraged which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution and under the aegis of which the 
Church has opened thousands of schools and institutes of education. 
The present direction of educational legislation and organisation is 
clearly towards the one type of school, which we can never bring 
ourselves to accept in principle. It is an attack upon the freedom of 
teaching, upon the rights of the Church and of the family. It is 
leading to a system of education that, in point of fact, disregards the 
proper liberty of the human person. 

To these arguments from de juridical order we must add another 
argument which derives from the history and tradition of education 
in Argentina, within which tradition the Church has a most honour- 
able and honoured place. The earliest of these schools were estab- 
lished by the Church. Some of these schools which enjoy a special 
meed of honour on account of their historical character will have 
to disappear because of the latest educational legislation." 


Three days later a lengthy pastoral was issued by the joint 
hierarchy dealing with the rights of the Church. It was a long 
document, carefully phrased, which explained in detail the nature 
of the Church and its authority, the freedom it required to fulfil 
its sacred mission and its rights to means of instruction and com- | 
munication. Its responsibility in education was not merely 
negative, namely, to see that men were kept free from error: it 
was positive also, to secure that they were brought up in prin- 

‘ciples of justice and charity. To the accusation that the Church 
t Full text in Criterio, No. 1232, 24 March 1955. 
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had neglected the task of social justice and general welfare the 


pastoral answered with a reference to Rerum Novarum and to the 
many reforms carried through in Catholic countries by which 
the dignity of the human person and the value of man’s labour 
are protected. Finally, it insisted upon the supreme responsibility 
and position of the Catholic Church that alone had the authority 
and the mission to teach full Catholic truth and rejected the 
notion of a cristianismo confuso y sentimental, a form of belief and 
practice which had recently received some encouragement from 
the Argentine authorities. 


In this context we cannot pass over in total silence a number of 
unpleasant facts: 


(a) religious processions and Catholic gatherings have been for- 
bidden in their customary form and in the public places in which 
it has always been normal to hold them in our country; 

(b) propagandists of heretical sects, whose activity ought to be con- 
fined to members of their own religious groups, have been 
authorised to carry on a work of proselytism with full facility 
and freedom in official institutes, where the Catholic element 
predominates, the purpose being to encourage Catholics to 
apostatise from the true faith; 

(c) while several hours a week have been allotted by radio stations 
to heretical broadcasts, Catholic religious services have been 
prevented from going on the air; 

(d) public officials have been dismissed from their posts for religious 


reasons.? 


In April the Permanent Commission of the Argentine hier- 
archy issued a statement on the question of separation of Church 
and State, which had been loudly ventilated by the Peronistas. 
The statement distinguished three kinds of separation. The 
separation of power and authority was natural enough, it declared: 
indeed, it was the State rather than the Church which needed to 
be convinced of its necessity. An economic separation might be 
acceptable to the Church under certain conditions, provided the 
State remembered how much it had actually received or taken 
away from the Church. But a moral separation could not be 
tolerated. The Church could not permit a denial of mutual 
responsibilities between the spiritual and temporal power in 
Catholic countries. 

t Full text in Criterio, No. 1233, 7 April 1955. 
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Facts [the statement continued] cannot be suppressed by theories. 
Even anti-Catholics have to admit the fact that in many countries, 
and in our own in particular, there exists a very large number of 
Catholics obliged in conscience to recognise at one and the same 
time the temporal sovereignty of the State and the spiritual sove- 
reignty of the Church. 

The State has the task of procuring the earthly happiness of its 
Catholic citizen; the Church the responsibility of working for the 
eternal felicity of that same citizen. Remember, it is one and the 
same subject upon which these two powers exercise their jurisdic- 
tion. But what rule of behaviour is this citizen to follow if in virtue 
of a moral separation of State and Church he is given contr 
orders? May he not conceivably find himself in the distressful and 
dangerous situation of having to betray his religious conscience in 
order to obey a temporal lord or to disobey this secular authority 
in order to be loyal to conscience? , 

For this reason, Catholics proclaim the necessity of a moral unity 
between these two authorities; they should give one another mutual 
support, while each remains within its proper sphere of action; they 
must resolve in friendly collaboration the ja oe which may arise 
in common or mixed problems, in which it is impossible or very 
difficult indeed to separate completely what is spiritual from what is 
temporal. The Church, with its maternal spirit and its pure evan- 
gelical doctrine, is to illumine and guide the consciences of Catholic 
citizens and thus cement the bases of morality and justice which 
make peoples great and strong. The State, for its part, with the 
aaah and powerful resources of which it disposes should secure 
the well-being and peace of the Church in the fulfilment of its high 
and beneficial ministry. 


While the Argentine hierarchy has remained fully united and 
has protested against injustice and discrimination and at the same 
time made manifest the full dignity and responsibilities of the 
Church, the bishops have sought to restrain the indignation of 
the faithful and have been careful to offer no provocation. 
Members of Accién Catélica were again warned in a letter addressed 
to them by the joint hierarchy to act prudently. Two charges, 
the letter declared, are brought against Accién Catélica: the first, 
that it is a weapon of the Church fox the purpose of interfering 
in purely temporal or political affairs; the second, that it is merely 
a Church business, with no practical effect at all on public life. 
The letter rejects these accusations, both in principle and in the 

t Full text in Criterio, No. 1234, 28 April 1955. 
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situation of Accién Catélica in Argentina. Members of Accidn 
Catélica are cautioned to be careful and prudent under present 
circumstances. But the purpose of Catholic Action is emphasised. 


It is evident that the accusations and suspicions which represent 
Accién Catélica as an instrument of party politics derive from a mis- 
understanding of the very nature of the Church and therefore also 
of Catholic Action. 

If men understood the character and purpose of the Church, they 
would never imagine that its mission among men and women could 
be achieved entirely and exclusively by the hierarchy and by priests. 
The Church, organic society as it is, has always striven to fulfil its 
mission with the employment of all its possible forces. Its faithful 
have always co-operated with the hierarchy, in very diverse ways, 
helping them and widening and extending their activity in every 
kind of milieu.* 


There is one final document to which I think reference may 
be valuable, this time a lengthy sermon, preached in his cathedral 
at Rosario by Cardinal Caggiano, one of the two members of 
the Sacred College resident in Argentina. The theme of the 
Easter address was the Risen Christ, founder of the Church. 
Towards the close of the discourse the Cardinal drew four 
consequences with regard to the Church. | 

The first was an insistence that the Church is a unique society: 
she is like no other society in man’s experience. Here he again 


underlined the proper relation between State and Church: 


The man who is a citizen and a Catholic belongs to two societies 
and is subject to a double authority: in the natural order to civil 
authority and in the supernatural sphere to the Church. He has the 
right to find in both societies the necessary means to attain the 
—— and distinct end of each. He has the right to reach that per- 

ection which each of these societies, according to its own ~~ 
acter, should provide for him, and this without disturbances that 
would interfere with the development of his activities in both 
spheres. If civil society is necessary, the Church is not less necessary. 
Both are ordained for the good of man, and man is in need of both. 
However, if the character and purpose of Church and State be 
analysed, it is clear that the Church, in its very being, is superior to 
the State. But this affirmation takes away nothing at all from the 
dignity, greatness and necessity of the State in the eyes of men. 
They are citizens of earth but they are citizens also of Heaven, and 


t Full text in Criterio, No. 1235, 12 May 1955. 
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it is towards Heaven that they are conducted by the Spirit of God 
within the fold of the Catholic Church. 


The second consequence was that it is impossible for men to 
revile and attack the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church 
without attacking Christ Himself. An anti-clerical, in the funda- 
mental sense, is anti-Christian and anti-Christ. 

In the third place, the Cardinal declared that the Church is not 
an international society or an International. It does not enter into 
conflict with any nation or national sentiment. It is the Universal 
society. 

Finally, as a fourth consequence, came some earnest words 
addressed to those who think that they can be Catholics on their 
own terms. In every human society there are rules and conditions 
for membership. 


To belong to the Church it is not enough for a man to call him- 
self a Catholic. It is necessary to honour the sacrament of baptism, 
at least by keeping entire and alive that faith which in the name of 
Jesus Christ the Church teaches. It is further needful to recognise 
communion or communication with the Church that is essential to 
its corporate life under its legitimate authority. Such communion 
may be destroyed by a man’s voluntary action in which he repu- 
diates the Church’s lawful authority or by a judicial act of that 


same authority separating the man from its communion. 


I have given these extracts and summaries in some detail to 
show the reaction of the Argentine hierarchy and the guidance 
they have provided for the Catholics of Argentina. The guidance 
was given throughout a distressful period, from November 
1954 to June 1955. During those eight months many enact- 
ments were put into force against the Church. Religious education 
was suspended in State schools: the recognition of examinations 
in certain Catholic colleges was withdrawn, as were the educa- 
tional subsidies previously allowed. The appointment of pro- 
fessors and teachers was taken out of Catholic hands and put into 
those of government officials: it was decreed that each school 
was to be provided with a consejero espiritual or moral adviser, 
who oddly enough was in future to be nominated by a Peronista 
body, the Fundacién Eva Perén. Catholic centres were closed by 
the police, Catholic students were arrested, Catholic teachers and 

t Criterio, No. 1235, 12 May 1955. 
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officials were dismissed. Many arrests were made. A steady cam- 
paign of abuse and insult was carried on through the Peronista 
press, to which there was scant opportunity to reply. After the 
remarkable demonstration of Catholic loyalty in the Plaza de 
Mayo on 8 December 1954, to mark the closing of the Marian 
Year, all religious processions and outdoor ceremonies were 
prohibited. The only public assemblies permitted were for pur- 
poses of politics or sport. Divorce legislation was hurried through 
and houses of prostitution were legalised. In the middle of June 
two ecclesiastics, Bishop Tato of Buenos Aires and Mgr. Novoa, 
were seized by the police, placed in an aeroplane and flown out 
of the country. This last act of violence rendered the President 
and his accomplices subject to the ban of excommunication, in 
accordance with the provisions of Canon Law. 

The middle of June saw an upheaval in the life and the politics 
of Argentina. A revolt sponsored by a number of Navy and Air 
Force officers created a disturbance in Buenos Aires. Fighting con- 
tinued for some time with considerable loss of life; there were 
three hundred killed and more than a thousand injured. The 
Casa Rosada, the house’ of the Presidency, was attacked with 
bombs. As an aftermath, before order had been restored, mobs 
of Peronistas burned several Catholic churches in the centre of 
Buenos Aires, among them old and well-known churches like 
Santo Domingo, San Francesco, the Soccorro and the Merced. 
The President himself was curiously in eclipse during this out- 
burst. It was made evident from official pronouncements that 
the army was in control, and army personalities like General 
Franklin Lucero and General Sosa Molina were in the limelight. 
The army took over control of the considerable police force 
which Perén had been building up for some years and which 
observers thought might one day be formidable enough to 
challenge the army itself. 

It would of course be a mistake to imagine that this revolt of 
the officers had any close connection with the expulsion of the 
two Catholic prelates. It is quite likely that the anti-Catholic 
measures of the past months had acerbated the critics and enemies 
of the régime. There was, in any case, a long-standing hostility 
between the Navy and the régime. Nor ought it be taken for 
granted that the Argentine Army gives whole-hearted support to 
Perén and still less chet it approves of his methods of government. 
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It is sometimes imagined that because Perén was an army man 
the army as a body must stand behind him or believed that it was 
the army which originally put Perén into authority. Perén’s 
political career began, it is true, with the military coup d'état of 
1943 but he was not particularly prominent at that time. He 
entered upon the political scene during the Presidency of General 
Farrell, when he was Minister for War and was entrusted with 
the new office or ministry for social welfare. Perén owed his 
eventual election to the Presidency not to any Army backing, 
though he had ingratiated himself with Army officers by financial 
generosity in his period at the War Office in Buenos Aires, but 
to the increasing popular favour he was winning through his 
social programme. 

The events of mid-June in Buenos Aires were on no great 
scale and were in themselves of no wide political significance: 
the revolt of a small number of discontented officers, the burning 
of a number of churches. The revolt was soon suppressed, order 
was quickly restored in the streets, Yet, so far as can be judged 
from the information received, very important results have 
arisen from them. 

In the first place, the anti-Catholic measures of the government 
have been at least suspended. Those who had been arrested for 
specifically Catholic reasons have been freed. Recognition has 
again been given to the examinations held in certain Catholic 
colleges. There seems to exist a feeling that the crisis is over, that 
the government has abandoned or will abandon its attacks upon 
the Church and that sooner or later relations between Church 
and State will revert to normal. What has happened? What has 
brought about this change? One can only surmise from the 
knowledge that is available with some experience of the historical 
background. And the surmise of mid-July, when this article is 
being written, may be belied by events before September. Never- 
theless, it seems possible to offer an interpretation of what has 
occurred. 

There would appear to be two possible explanations, which 
may be complementary rather than alternative. My own impres- 
sion, which I must grant is not shared by others with whom I 
have discussed Argentine problems, is that Perén never intended 
that his original attack upon the handful of “turbulent clerics” 
should develop into this large-scale onslaught upon the Church. 
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It was not in wo, Sag his normal behaviour; he has usually 


succeeded in getting his way through reasonableness in preference 
to force and his mob appeals to the obreros concluded with a 
calm assurance that the time for violence had not yet arrived. 
This was noticeable at the rally of obreros in Luna Park in Novem- 
ber 1954 which had been organised by the C.G.T. in “repara- 
tion” for the clerical plots against Perén. After speeches by the 
Vice-President of the Republic, by Sefior Vuletich, president of 
the C.G.T. and by a representative of the Union of Peronista 
Women the President ended with his normal diatribe against 
his enemies. But he urged his audience to go quietly home after 
the assembly and to create no disturbances. If this suggestion 
were true or admissible, it would signify that Perén had started 
a quarrel with the Argentine Church on what he imagined 
would be a limited front and that others, members of the party 
with strong anti-Catholic sentiments or more totalitarian leanings 
along with certain Liberal-Masonic elements in the government 
and in the party had pressed the quarrel on a wider front and with 
greater ruthlessness. On this hypothesis, it became possible for 
the President after the upheavals of mid-June to regain the 
initiative and to check or call an end to these anti-Catholic 
attacks. It is an interesting fact that some of the most outspokenly 
anti-Catholic members of the government have resigned or 
been dismissed, among them Sefior Borlenghi, Minister of the 
Interior, and Sefior San Martin, Minister of Education, the two 
men most implicated in the anti-Church legislation. Another 
— retirement has been that of Sefior Vuletich, president 
er 


: e C.G.T., and prominent in personal attacks upon the 
There is, however, a second manner of interpretation, which 
does not negative the first and in any case is much more probable. 
This is that pressure has been put upon the President ra govern- 
ment to change its policies and amend its ways. That there has 
been growing discontent in Argentina for a long time is well 
known. The methods of the Perén administration have been 
more or less Socialist. Financial operations were strictly con- 
trolled through the Central Bank. Commerce was rendered more 
difficult because of the need for permits and leave to deal in 
foreign currencies. A middle institute was established, known by 
its four initial letters, I.A.P.I., which bought cheaply from the 
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home producer to sell as dearly as possible in external markets. 
The conservative and the radical political elements have long 
been in opposition. The position of the Army in Argentina is 
different from that of an army in Western Europe. It is normally 
non-political and many of its senior officers may have no interest 
in political affairs. But on occasions it has intervened politically 

enerally, or so it claimed—to preserve or restore order when 
that has been badly endangered by the politicians. It intervened 
in 1930, under General Uriburu to dismiss the government of 
President Irigoyen; it intervened again in 1943, under Generals 
Rawson and Ramirez, to dismiss the administration of Ortiz and 
Castillo. 

Now one thing on which the Army would insist is order. The 
mob oratory of Peronistas and of Perdn itself would be in its eyes 
intolerable. It has long been believed that the Army objected to 
several features in the Peronista régime, chief among them the 
cult of obreros and descamisados, the lack of discipline and work in 
the C.G.T. and the political interference of Sefiora Perén. The 
Army had to be brought in to defeat the revolt of the Navy and 
Air Force officers. It dealt with the mob violence which resulted 
in the burning of churches. The price of this intervention has 
now to be paid by the President and government. And its first 
instalment is the preservation of order. The anti-Church cam- 
paign that upset and bewildered the country must be ended: 
relations must be established again with the leaders of the Church. 
The men chiefly responsible for these disturbances must be 
dismissed. 

There is perhaps more to it than this. The Argentine suffers 
from the tendency common to Latin countries, that a large 
proportion of male Catholics are slack in their Church attend- 
ance, and a Liberal strain of Catholicism, in the Continental 
sense, may still be found. But, making due allowance for this, 
many of the senior Army officers are practising Catholics and 
most of them would deplore an attack upon the Church. The 
“national” character of the Catholic Church in Argentina would 
be a strong argument in the Army mind that it should be respected 
by government and nation and that its rights and privileges 
should be secured. 

Another point occurs to me in which recent government 


behaviour has wounded the susceptibilities of the ordinary 
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Argentine. The Argentines are friendly, yet rather on their 
dignity; they are easy going but at the same time sensitive about 
themselves; they are quick-witted and opportunist; none the less, 
by comparison with the Chileans and even more the Brazilians, 
they are a sober and solemn folk. Marcelo Alvear once wrote of 


them: 


Argentines refuse to accept any truth which makes them inferior 
to anyone else. Theirs is the greatest city in the world, their frontier 
mountains the highest, and their pampas the widest; theirs the most 
beautiful scenery, the best cattle, the richest vineyards, the loveliest 
women. They accept no qualifications nor the fact that there might 
be some other country which surpasses them in anything . . . perhaps 
it is this overwhelming pride of the Argentines that leads them to 
believe they can live aloof from any interdependence of nations; 
that they are self-sufficient without possessing even elementary 
industries; and that they need have no fear whatever changes may 


come. 


To the citizens of Buenos Aires the mob violence which 
resulted in the burning of churches came as a severe shock. They 
were so accustomed to orderliness and decent public behaviour. 
When in 1948 they heard of the revolt and rioting in Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia, where churches also were attacked and 
burned, their reaction was simply: “It could not happen here.” 
Now it has happened. These incidents have done more, in my 
opinion, to lower the prestige of President and party than any- 
thing else. The ruined churches are not only a sign of Church 

cution; they are a mark of that mob “rough justice” which 
as so frequently been the theme of Peronista oratory. 

The conclusion which it seems reasonably safe to draw from 
these happenings is that the President may remain in authority 
till the Hoe of this, his second, term of office. It is believed that 
one condition insisted upon by the Army is that the clause added 
to the Constitution, which made it possible for Perén to be 
selected for a second period of presidential office must be repealed. 
Automatically, then, he will retire from office in 1958. His 

resence there is of value at the moment because of the hold he 
had on the obreros. But his tone must alter; there must be no 
further civil or religious strife. 

It is likely that the government will have to rule in a more 
constitutional manner and a greater liberty be allowed to the 
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Parliamentary opposition, which consists at the moment almost 
wholly of the Radical Party. The Radical leaders have already 
been approached on the matter of co-operation but this they 
refuse to entertain till they receive guarantees of a wider freedom 
than they have enjoyed during the past nine years. It is probable 
also that a more liberal policy will be introduced in commercial 
and business relations and that the State’s hold upon the country’s 
economic life will be relaxed. These suggestions suppose, of 
course, that the extremists within government and party remain 
under control and do not win back their political initiative. 
During the eight months of trouble and interference the 
hierarchy displayed an attitude that was firm and yet pacific. It is 
their wish, as well as the Church’s interest, that a reconciliation 
shall take place between Church and State in a land so Catholic in 
tradition as Argentina. Meetings have been held between mem- 
bers of the government, on one side, including the Foreign 
Minister, and the Papal Nuncio with representatives of the Church 
on the other. The President sent a pe sen to the Holy Father 
for the feast of Saints Peter and Paul, which was acknowledged 
courteously. To an Argentine lady who asked me reproachfull 
why such attention was accorded to a man who had behaved as 
atrociously as Perén I answered that the Church accepted rather 
than rebutted gestures that had the quality of repentance and had 
a long experience of erring human beings who might be making 
their way back to the fold None the less, it would be foolish to 
imagine that the events of the last eight months will blow across 
Argentina like a passing summer storm and leave no serious 
marks behind them of their passage. Inevitably, the attitude of a 
reat number of Catholics will be more critical of the régime, 
ati it may moderate its policies and ‘methods. A strong 


stimulus has been provided for the growth of a Catholic political 
party of democratic character on similar lines to parties, Catholic 
or more broadly Christian, which have played a valuable and 
remarkable role in agg reconstruction in Western Europe. 


Indeed, as I conclude this article, I hear that a commission 
been established by well-known Argentine Catholics like Manuel 
Ordofiez and Manuel Rio, with the ultimate purpose of founding 
such a political party. 
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ANGLICAN ORDERS 
II. The Ordinal of 1552 
B 
ANTHONY 


I 


T IS AGREED that the Catholic validity of Anglican Orders stands 
[« falls with the validity of the rite of the second Ordinal (1552), 

which remained unchanged for over a hundred years. Since a 
sense of proportion is easily lost in attending to the subtle abstrac- 
tions inseparable from a detailed refutation of Anglican objections, 
it is best to begin by stating the positive argument which shows 
clearly and certainly that the Catholic priesthood cannot be 
conferred by this rite. 

While the analogy of a legal instrument brings out the point 
that a sacramental form must “definitely signify” the office (or its 
essential power or powers) being conferred, the principles by 
which the meaning—and hence the sufficiency or insufficiency— 
of a sacramental form is determined may best be seen from the 
analogous case of credal formulas or other theological documents. 

It is a commonplace that in judging the orthodoxy of an early 
Christian writer who has used some vague, ambiguous, or 
technically incorrect expression, it makes all the difference whether 
he was writing before or after the relevant heresy had arisen. 
Several of the early Fathers, for instance, writing before the 
Nestorian heresy, used expressions which could easily bear a 
Nestorian sense; but because they wrote before the Nestorian 
heresy, these expressions are given the benefit of the doubt and 
are interpreted in an orthodox sense, even although, if written 
after Nestorius, they would be condemned. 

Similarly one does not expect to find the word “consub- 
stantial” in orthodox ante-Nicene theological works or in a very 
ancient formula like the Apostles’ Creed. But if a conciliar Creed 
composed after Nicaea omits the word, then, however apparently 
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edifying or scriptural its language, it is at once gravely suspect. 
for the concerning the Son 
“Dated Creed,” imposed by force upon a reluctant Church by 
Constantius II in 360: “And in one caislensiain Son of God... 
begotten before all ages . .. God from God, like to the Father that 
begat Him according to the Scriptures.’’! A reader unversed in 
theology might judge that this compared very favourably with 
the simple “‘and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord” of the 
Apostles’ Creed. But, after Nicaea, the real significance of the 
“Dated Creed” lay in what it omitted to say; the Son was in fact 
being declared neither consubstantial nor even “like in substance” 
to the Father. Hence St. Jerome called the Creed Arian, and it is 
generally recognised that it was heretical and that its imposition 
marked the temporary defeat of orthodoxy in the East. 

Similarly when one finds a new Ordinal created just at a time 
when there was violent controversy about the Mass and the nature 
of the priesthood, and when this new Ordinal, composed in 
defiance of the Catholic Church, omits all the sacrificial phrases 
and rites of the Catholic Pontifical, and when, further, the most 
influential theologians of the new Church as well as its official 
Articles rejected the ideas of Transubstantiation, Real Presence, 
and sacrifice—then, surely, it is a hopeless case. 

There is no help, therefore in the suggestion latent in Dix and 
C. F. Hrauda, that, in spite of the heretical intention of its com- 
posers, the new rite might, by a sort of happy accident, have been 

tient of an orthodox interpretation. Such a thing could, indeed, 
es happened; the abstract possibility is clear from the fact that a 
high proportion of theological terms—not only faith and 
justification, but priest, sacraments and Eucharist—were used in 
common by both Catholics and Protestants, although in very 
different senses. 

Even if, however, Cranmer had means to compose such a 
superficially ambiguous form, a simple form (e.g., “Almigh 

ishop”) which, absolutely speaking, might conceivably have 
per ) the early Church, such a rite, when framed in che six- 
teenth century, could no more be valid than a fifth century con- 
ciliar Creed containing neither the word “consubstantial” nor its 

t There is an English text of this creed in Documents of the Christian Church (ed. 
H. Bettenson, Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 61-62. 
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clear equivalent could be orthodox. The Anglican rite, even if it 
had achieved ambiguity, would still have to be judged primarily 
as a deliberately mutilated rite, by clear implication denying the 
Mass and the Catholic conception of the priesthood. 

Nor could the situation be saved by the ordaining minister’s 
having the intention of doing quod facit Ecclesia, or “what Christ 
instituted.” For, while this implicit or “blind” intention would 
suffice as the subjective intention (intention of the minister), a 
sufficient subjective intention cannot heal a defective form. Nor 
may the objective intention (the meaning of the form) be “blind” 
in this sense; the form must definitely express the correct meaning 


—that which Christ did in fact intend and do. 


II 
This last principle shows the fallacy in the following passage in 


In Terra Aliena: 


Leo XIII’s argument narrows down to the question of defect of 
intention. [After quoting St. Alphonsus the writer continues] 
According to St. Alphonsus, it is then possible for the minister, 
without imperilling validity, to reject the doctrine and oe of the 


Roman Church, so long as he intends to conform to that of the true 
Church. . . . The Reformers certainly did not intend to do what the 
Roman Church does, but can we accuse them of not intending to do 
what the true Church .. . does? Not in the face of the preface to the 
Anglican ordinal. . . . However heretical the Reformers may have 
been, here is a clear declaration of their intention to do what the true 
Church. . . does. In the case of earlier rites of unquestioned validity 
the intention was no more explicitly stated than in the Anglican 
form of ordination. The intention in the case of the earlier rites 
was secured apart from the form. The intention in the case of the 
Anglican ordinal also is secured apart from the form, viz., in the 
preface. 


There are two errors here, either of which alone would invali- 
date the argument. The writer supposes that according to 
Catholic doctrine the subjective intention can heal a defective 
form, and, secondly, that the intention of the form can be “blind.” 
St. Alphonsus was speaking of the subjective intention of the 
minister. His doctrine is that a Mohammedan can _baptise 
validly, so long as he performs the rite properly with the intention 

t In Terra Aliena, by V. Roberts (printed privately), p. 8. 
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of doing what the Church does, or what the Christians do. If, 


however, he “rejects the practice’ of the Roman Church, not 
just in the sense of regarding the whole thing as superstition, but 
in the sense of changing the rite, then there is no Baptism. Even 
an explicitly orthodox subjective intention cannot heal a radically 
defective form; still less could this “blind” intention which— 
quite rightly—is all that V. Roberts claims to find in the Anglican 
preface. And for Leo, of course, it was the defect of form that was 
primary and decisive. 

In the case of the early Catholic rites the intention was not 
secured apart from the form. The form, though simple, bore the 
correct meaning in its Catholic context; it did not attain its shape 
through mutilation of the Catholic form by heretics (not that, even 
apart from this consideration, there is any real analogy between 

ese early forms and the Anglican form). 

V. Roberts appears to have recognised that the Preface expresses 
no more than the “blind” intention to create the sort of ministers 
which Christ instituted, “whatever that may be.” He recognised 
that the English Reformers’ conception of the priesthood was 
heretical. But the Preface could help the form, if at all, only by an 


explicitly orthodox statement of specific intention, which would 
be evidence of the orthodox meaning of the form. 


Il 


How does one judge the sufficiency of a sacramental form? How 
far are the beliefs and intentions of the compiler (or compilers) of 
the 1552 Ordinal relevant? 

If the objective meaning of the form is clearly either orthodox 
or heretical, one need go no further. If there is any doubt, the 
historical origin and context of the form are relevant in a high 
degree, at.d the character of the new rite as a whole is highly 
relevant to the interpretation of the form in the narrower sense. 
The authentic interpretation implicitly given to the Ordinal by 
the 25th, 28th and 31st of the XXXIX Articles is equally relevant. 
The omissions in the 1552 Ordinal (as compared with the Ponti- 
fical) are of the first importance. If‘ heretic happened to compose 
an unquestionably orthodox form, his personal beliefs and inten- 
tion would not matter. But in practice a composer of a new form 
who intends to express an heretical intention is likely to succeed in 
producing a form with a heretical meaning. Even if he should 
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happen to produce a prima facie ambiguous form, remarkable 
mainly for what it omitted, this form would be (like a fifth century 
Creed lacking the “consubstantial’’) heretical. 


IV 


Of the two defences of Anglican Orders to which Anglo- 
Catholics commonly appeal, one, that by Gregory Dix, has been 
examined in a previous article. The other, a posthumous work by 
C. F. Hrauda entitled “Anglican Ordinations,” occupies the 
greater part of three numbers of Reunion for the years 1945-46." 

After Hrauda’s early remark that “Anglican apologists . . . 
mostly seem to show a weak grasp of the distinction between the 
personal intention of the minister and the intention of the rite,” 
it is surprising to find the argument of this learned and scru- 
pulously fair study vitiated at bee points by this very confusion. 


Quoting Bellarmine, Hrauda shows that the minister need not 
intend to do what the Church intends, but only what the Church 
does.3 Bellarmine was speaking of the intention of the minister. 
Hrauda then unwarrantably introduces into the discussion of the 
form this distinction between the Church’s external action (pouring 


water, saying “This is my Body”) and her specific intention in this 
action—to regenerate or transubstantiate. For in discussing the 
question what kinds of heresy are liable to invalidate an Ordina- 
tion form, he mentions only heresies concerning such (partly) 
external matters as the three-fold — Episcopal Ordination 
and the Apostolic succession. Astonishingly, he says not a word in 
this section about heresies concerning the priesthood, transubstan- 
tiation, and sacrifice.4 

The externalism of Hrauda’s view appears most clearly where, 
seeking to show that the Ordinal’s conception of a priest is 
Catholic, he writes that the Ordinal’s priest “can perform the 
sacred action instituted by Our Lord at the Last Supper. . . . This 
action consists in reciting Our Lord’s words [of Institution], of 
receiving the consecrated elements and administering them to the 
faithful.”’s It is quite clear from Hrauda’s thesis as a whole that he 
did actually hold that this mechanical view of the priesthood 
suffices for the “intention” of an Ordination form; as if the 


t Reunion (Baxter’s Press, Oxford), June and December 1945, June 1946. The 
pages are numbered consecutively throughout. 

2 Reunion, p. 66. 3 69; cf. 70-73. 

4 73-79. 5 83; cf. 84. 
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power to transubstantiate and to offer Christ slain in sacrifice were 
irrelevant to the Catholic conception of the priesthood! For on 
page 148 he actually writes: “We know that the reformers in 
general did not believe in the Sacrifice of the Mass in the true 
sense, and therefore did not intend to confer the power to sacri- 
fice.” A comparison of this page (148) with pages 67-73 shows 
that the origin of this astonishing doctrine is a transference to 
the form of teaching that applies only to subjective intention. 
This erronous view is, in fact, a modified, but still fatal, version of 
the contention that the form, like the intention of the minister, 


can be “blind.” 


The form of the 1552 Ordinal immediately follows the imposi- 
tion of hands and is as follows: “Receive the Holy Ghost: whose 
sins. . . And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God and 
of His holy Sacraments.” 

The Holy Ghost is bestowed in Confirmation. “Whose sins...” 
is neither the traditional form nor the New Testament form of 
ordination—the Apostles were ordained at the Last Supper and 
were already priests when they received the power of the Keys in 
John 20. 22-23. Nor is it an apt form for ordaining priests. That is 
clear from the fact that the whole sentence, “Receive . . . are 
retained,” was spoken by Our Lord to men who were already 
priests. Hrauda asserts that the formula, “Receive the Holy 
Ghost,” “had, at the period of the Reformation, acquired the 
force of a conventional signification of the conferring of Holy 
Orders, or Major Orders.”! But what Hrauda needed to show 
was that in the new Ordinal this formula signified specifically 
and exclusively Catholic Orders. 

Hrauda next argues that the words, “Whose sins . . .,” show 
that it is specifically the priesthood which is being conferred. It is 
already dus from several places in the Ordinal that what is in 
question is the Ordination of priests of some sort; but it is equally 
clear that the Ordinal did not know how to proceed in the matter. 

A form which simply specifies a secondary power, one of the 
priest’s powers in relation to Christ’s Mystical Body, and says 
nothing about power over His physical Body, cannot confer the 
priesthood, even if, as Hrauda argues, this secondary power were 
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distinctive of the priesthood. It is only on the preposterous 
hypothesis that in Protestant theology the absolving power by 
convention symbolised the sacrificing priesthood that this form could 
conceivably suffice. Since the question is one of meaning, Dr. 
Messenger correctly argued that the form could suffice only if the 
separation of the absolving from the sacrificing power were 
inconceivable. Hrauda’s comment, “From the point of view of 
Catholic theology it is inconceivable,” is relevant only in remind- 
ing us that the Ordinal was not inspired by Catholic theology.! 
If Protestant theologians believed at all in the power of the Keys, 
they believed that it was separable from the power to say Mass. 
Indeed, “Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins . . . ” was the form 
of the (non-episcopal) Ordination rite of the Hessian Reformed 
Church. 

Hrauda’s insistence that the absolving power has never in fact 
existed separately from the sacrificing power is rather like the 
other Anglican argument, that a Christian priest is in fact and by 
definition a sacrificing priest. But the Reformers did not think so. 
The Editor of the Church Times has frequently and emphatically 
asserted that “the Catholic Church in this country” means the 
Established Church; if he were to bequeath all his property to “the 
Catholic Church in England,” it would be of no use His Eminence 
of Westminster and the English Catholic Bishops claiming the 
property on the ground that, as they in fact represented the only 
true and real Catholic Church in this country, they must be the 
persons intended in the will. 

On page 151 Hrauda writes: “Where you have the words of 
institution pronounced over bread and wine by a priest, with the 
intention of doing what Christ instituted . . . there you have the 
Mass, even though neither priest nor people believe it. So . . . in 
the words, ‘Be thou a faithful dispenser . . .,’ the power to offer 
sacrifice is implicitly conferred.” This is a perfectly circular 
argument: the minister ordained by the Ordinal says Mass (even 
though the Ordination rite has not led him to expect to do so), 
and he is a true priest because the meaning of the Ordination rite 


must be orthodox, since in fact he says Mass.” 
There is space for only a cursory discussion of the final phrase, 


* Cf. E. C. Messenger, The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood, Longmans, 
Green and Co., II (1937), 700; Hrauda, 139-40. 
2 The same circular argument appears on p. 146. 
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“And be thou a faithful dispenser. . . .” Since the Eucharist is 
sacrament as well as sacrifice, it is not surprising that similar 
descriptions of the priest’s functions are occasionally found when 
these are very briefly summarised in Catholic sources. Yet Hrauda 
very fairly accepts Messenger’s statement: “The phrase (‘the 
ministry of the Word and the Sacraments’) was in current use 
among the English and Continental Reformers, and was employed 
by them specifically to distinguish the functions of the ministry 
as these Protestants conceived it from the sacrificial function of 
the Catholic priesthood.” After that he can only argue that 
the English Reformers showed their independence of certain of 
their Continental brethren by retaining such externals as the 
Apostolic succession, and that “God’s sacraments” are in fact the 
sacraments as Catholics understand them—an argument vitiated 
by the “ontological fallacy” examined above; here again, the 
question is one of meaning. 

The salient facts relevant to a true judgment of the 1552 
Ordinal are these. The Ordinal was a violent mutilation of the 
Catholic Pontifical; it omitted the sacrificial phrases of the 
Pontifical; it omitted the anointing of the hands which should 
handle the Body of Christ; it substituted for the delivery of the 
chalice and paten the delivery of the Bible; it was composed by 
heretics at a time when heresies about the Mass were raging, yet 
contains nothing approaching what alone in such circumstances 
could save it—an unambiguous bestowal of power to sacrifice; 
the XXXIX Articles confirm its heretical character.? 

* Hrauda, 142; Messenger, II, 704. More precisely, Hrauda admits this explicitly 
of certain Continental Reformers, and does not deny it of the English Reformers. 

2 It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness in these articles to valuable 


aid from Fr. W. Dempsey, S.J., at various points, and from Fr. J. H. Crehan, S,J., 
in the discussion of the Serapion rite. 
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REASONABLE RELIGION 


By 
THOMAS CORBISHLEY 


E ARE ASSURED that it is an axiom of British justice that a 

man is to be regarded as innocent until he is proved 

guilty. But we all know that, if a man has been f onter 
with embezzlement, even though he leaves the court “without a 
stain on his character,” there will always be unkind people to 
whisper that there is no smoke without fire; should he happen to 
call they will rather ostentatiously lock up the silver. It is not 
unfair to suggest that something of the sort has happened in the 
sphere of religious philosophy. Ever since the days of the Enlight- 
enment—that question-begging term—Christianity has been on 
the defensive. It has been described as unreasonable, inhumane, 
unscientific. Compared with the broad-minded, progressive, 
courageous free-thinker, the poor Christian is looked down on as 
reactionary, timid, blinkered—at best, a fool; at worst, a knave: 
gather idl However carefully the charges are investigated 
and refuted, some of the mud sticks. The 4 thing to be done 
is, after each onslaught, to clean off the mud before the next 
handful is thrown. 

When therefore Mrs. Knight,: a latter-day Dona Quixote, 
renews the attack on the innocent windmills which her imagina- 
tion distorts into monstrous shapes, it is not enough to assure her 
that she has mistaken the target. Tempting as it is to emulate the 
New Yorker and quote some of her words under the caption 
“No Comment Department,” that, alas, will not do. It is neces- 
sary to go over ground covered a thousand times already in the 
- that some constructive argument will be brought into the 

ate. 

Is it possible, at the outset, to persuade Mrs. Knight and her 
fellow-travellers that there are Christians who know just as 
much about scientific humanism as they do, but happen to know 

t Morals without Religion and other Essays, by Margaret Knight (Dobson 6s). 
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rather more about Christianity? The reason why they accept the 


latter is because, in their eyes, not merely does it include, in 
stulate, ali the positive values of humanism and science, but it 
adds a depth and a richness to life beyond the wildest dreams of 
the great prophets of her irreligion. “Reading for the Moral 
Science Tripos, I made contact with the books and lectures of 
the philosophers Bertrand Russell, J. M. E. McTaggart and 
C. D. Broad. A fresh, cleansing wind swept through ~ stuffy 
room that contained the relics of my religious beliefs. I let them 
© with a profound sense of relief, and ever since I have lived 
Seesibe without them.” Well, we have all learnt something 
from the writings of such men; but it is a pathetic commentary 
on what Mrs. Knight understood by religion that she can have 
found in such teachings a source of abiding happiness. One 
wonders how much she had read of the great Christian thinkers 
until that eventful third year at Cambridge. It is obvious that she 
has read very little since. 

Let us begin our attempt to re-educate the scientific humanist 
by analysing the term itself. The scientist is a man who demands 
rational argument, proof from concrete evidence, before he will 
accept any statement as true. But, of course, even the most hard- 
headed scientist knows that evidence is of different kinds. In the 
particular sphere of the physical sciences, evidence is provided 
chiefly by the technical processes of the laboratory, by experi- 
mentation within a very restricted field. The intelligent scientist 
is, however, fully aware that human experience is much too 
large a field to be covered by even the most skilled team of pure 
scientists. When he goes home to his wife and children, he leaves 
behind the techniques of the laboratory. We should describe 
him not as a scientist but as a neurotic if the thought that he 
could test his wife’s affection or his children’s confidence by 
processes similar to those by which he establishes the chemical 
constitution of the materials on his bench. 

The humanist, again, is a man who holds that the ultimate 
standard of conduct is that it should be such as to promote the 
happiness and well-being of the human family—of mankind as a 
whole and of its individual members. As far as it goes—even though 
on positivist principles it does not go far enough—we can accept 
Mrs. Knight’s own description of humanism as believing “that 
the primary good lies in human happiness and development— 
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men and women realising to the full their capacities for affection 
for happiness, and for intellectual and aesthetic experience.” 
But she begs far too many questions when she declares that 
humanism “is concerned with human beings and with this life 
rather than with supernatural beings and another world.” For, 
on the strictest scientific principles, it has not been established 
that “supernatural beings and another world” do not have a 
very real bearing on human happiness. We claim, in brief, that 
the only true scientific humanist is the completely dedicated 
Christian. 

What the Mrs. Knights of this world never seem to appreciate 
is the simple truth that Christians do not have brains which 
function differently from those of sceptics, or hearts that are 
indifferent to the emotions that affect their fellow-men. The 
scientific mentality, according to her, “does not regard it as a 
virtue to believe without evidence.” The implication of that 
statement is clear: yet it is wrong. We Christians also do not 
regard it as a virtue to believe without evidence. Only, just as 
the geniuses who have best advanced the cause of scientific dis- 
covery have done so by theorising ahead of the evidence, so the 
Christian believer knows that “evidence” will not take him all 
the way. It is a commonplace of Christian teaching that philo- 
sophy, the rational investigation of human experience, is the 
handmaid of theology. Reason and faith together produce a 
being who tries to live a full life, and is helped to live that full 
life because he believes that he is given an insight into a truth 
that is beyond the reach of unaided reason and yet is wholly 
consonant with and indeed integrated into truth known in a 
two-dimensional way, whilst faith introduces him into a three- 
dimensional world; but this three-dimensional world is built 
upon, is in a real sense a continuation and development of the 
two-dimensional. The cube does not exist apart from its plane 
sides; faith does not exist apart from reason. Nor can faith dis- 

with reason, act as a substitute for it; still less is there any 
conflict between the two. 

It is a fact not sufficiently appreciated even by many Christians 
that the very meaning and content of the faith is to a very large 
extent controlled and even developed by rational satade The 
historical process by which the great truths of the Faith were 
elaborated is a magnificent tribute to the work of patient, 
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reasoned investigation, demanding a great equipment of scholar- 
ship. There is a science of theology every bit as analytical and 
experimental as the science of physics or biology. Faith then is 
not only not incompatible with reason; it demands reason. But 
equally it implies that reason is not enough. Reason is not enough 
because reason is never enough even for Life at the ordinary level. 

Take the business of falling in love. I must have evidence of a 
kind before I*can fall in love. I must know that the other person 
exists, with certain qualities of body and mind. But, unless I am 
a very odd fish, I do not apply scientific tests to my responses to 
another personality. As a rule, on a basis of reason, I allow my 
impulses to lead to a deepening of a relationship which would be 
but a poor shadow of a thing if it were merely a rational and 
conslilly thought-out affair. Love is just not that sort of experi- 


ence. But are we to say that love is “irrational” because it cannot 
be dissected or analysed by the logician or described in neat 
formularies or made the subject of a philosophical dissertation? Is 
poetry irrational? 

When therefore the sceptic describes religion as “irrational” or 
“unreasonable” it is perhaps necessary to ask him in what sense 
he is using these epithets. It is, in fact, a complex and subtle 


affair, as are all the deepest experiences of humanity. Using his 
reason as far as it will go, studying such evidence as is available 
to him, the Christian comes to what is for him the inevitable 
conclusion—God exists. That fact alone matters. Or if other 
facts matter they matter only relatively to it. Convinced that 
God exists and that his own existence is secondary to and depen- 
dent on God, he has no difficulty in supposing that the truth 
about himself, about life, about the world, is to be sought some- 
how from God. But for him, every bit as much as for the scien- 
tist, truth must be a coherent bore There may be occasions, as 
there are for the scientist, when he comes up against statements or 
pieces of evidence which seem, at first sight, difficult to reconcile 
with other statements already accepted as true. When that 
happens, he goes to work, patiently, rationally, using his brains 
to find out more fully what both mean. For he knows that truth 
is one and indivisible. He calls to his aid the findings of science 
and history, of psychology and literary criticism to resolve the 
problem. His faith tells him that there is a solution. It is by the 
use of his reason that he hopes to find it. 
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There is something almost sublimely impertinent about Mrs. 
ight’s statement: “Actually, there is not much attempt today 
to defend Christian dogma by reasoning. The fashionable atti- 
tude among orthodox believers is a defiant anti-intellectualism.” 
Her reading of Christian apologetics stops with Kierkegaard. 
Which is all very well; but it scarcely entitles her to such fan- 
tastic dogmatism. One wonders if, in her Aberdonian ivory 
tower, she has ever heard of Blairs or has the remotest notion of 
what the young men spend some seven years doing within a few 
miles of her doorstep. She might even have paid a visit to Mgr. 
Paterson at the Cathedral, to find out whether “actually” there 
is nothing to be said in rational defence of our position. That 
surely would have been a little more scientific. 

In so far as there is, in Mrs. Knight’s approach, an intelligible 
attempt to make out a case against accepting Christianity, her 
argument seems to reduce to two main points. In the first place, 
she declares that “orthodox Christian theology is completely 
inconsistent with the problem of evil.” In the second place, 
whilst she concedes that there “was a real Jesus Christ” just as 
much as there was “a real Trojan War,” yet, just as “we do not 
now believe that Achilles was the son of a sea-nymph,” so “ 
do not believe” that Jesus Christ “was the Son of God and of a 
virgin, or that he rose from the dead.” 

In support of the first point, she quotes St. Augustine, without 
apparently realising that Augustine remained, to say the least of 
it, an orthodox thinker, whilst being prepared to devote to a 
consideration of this particular problem far more perceptiveness 
and far more intelligence than Mrs. Knight manifests. If anybody, 
after reading Mrs. Knight on “aesthetic experience and the 
problem of evil,” prefers her solution to those advanced by 
_ orthodox Christians from St. Augustine to Fr. D’Arcy, he must 

indeed have been beKnighted. No Christian is likely to deny 
that the problem of evil is the most perplexing and anguishing of 
the many difficulties which human beings have to face. But, 
believing as he does that God has entered into the arena of human 
experience and as man has suffered alongside His fellow-men, he 
_— a concrete, historical assurance that a solution can be 

ound in terms of the Cross. In her own treatment of the subject, 
Mrs. Knight writes thus: 
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It must mean something—could the meaning conceivably be 
that good and evil, joy and pain, are reconciled, in the only sense in 
which their reconciliation is possible, on the aesthetic plane? On the 
moral and practical planes, sin and suffering are forces with which 
we are pledged to conflict. But on the aesthetic plane, the moral 
attitude—the desire to improve, to intervene, to rescue—drops 
away. We “accept the universe”; and its pain and horror are seen, 
sub specie aeternitatis, not as hostile forces to be overcome, but as 
essential elements in the sublime drama of man—the ground bass to 
the “still, sad music of humanity.” 


Mrs. Knight must pardon us if we find this a much less satis- 
factory way of treating the problem than that current amongst 
Christian thinkers. 

Of her ideas about the legendary nature of the Christian story, 
we must be content to s oa even more briefly. Whatever claims 
she may make about what “we now believe” in this matter, her 
mere ipsa dixit is hardly sufficient. Once again we must accuse 
Mrs. Knight of being unscientific. It sounds smart to compare 
the legend of the birth of Achilles with the Gospel story of the 
Annunciation and the Nativity, until you stop to look at the 
evidence. Nobody thinks that the compilers i the early Greek 
mythologies ever pretended to be writing history in our sense of 
the word, nor are Ovid and Statius to be accepted as witnesses in 
quite the same way as are Matthew and Luke. Does Mrs. Knight 
hold that the latter were deliberately lying, or that they were 
deceived? At what date does she suppose the Gospels to have 
been written? Has she kept up with modern Scripture scholar- 
ship or does she imagine that what was pontiecs in advanced 
circles when she was at Cambridge any longer commands the 
support of reputable authorities? 

In a chapter discussing the “reaction” to her broadcast talks, 
Mrs. Knight has the following paragraph: 


The best test of whether a belief is rational or emotional in origin 
is our attitude if it is challenged. If the belief is rational, we are 
usually quite willing to re-examine the evidence. If it is emotional, 
the me reaction is . . . “contempt, disapproval or condemnation.” 


But what if, after looking at the challenge on its intellectual 
merits, we find it contemptible? Are we to refuse to condemn it, 
for fear that we should be thought to hold our own beliefs on 
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purely emotional grounds? If I were to be told that Statham is 
not really a very good bowler, I might explode with irritation. 
Does it follow that I have no rational grounds for holding the 
contrary opinion? One is, I am afraid, reminded of the psychia- 
trist who said to his patient: “No, no, old chap, you're not 
suffering from an inferiority complex. You just are inferior.” 

And yet, for all the poverty of her erudition and the inade- 
quacy of her argument, Mrs. Knight’s sincerity commands our 
respect. If she cannot accept the Christian story, then, of course, 
she is to be admired for not trying to base her own life or the 
education of her children on a merely hypocritical pretence. Far 
better the frank attempt to find an alternative basis for moral 
conduct—if there is one. Doubtless many so-called Christians 
have done a great disservice to the cause of truth by their super- 
stition or intellectual dishonesty. But Mrs. Knight ought not to 
take Christianity as presented by its least intelligent exponents and 
take that as her target. As for ourselves, it behoves us not to 
scandalise the unbeliever by contenting ourselves with a view of 
life which is unable to stand up to honest and fair-minded criti- 
cism. True faith can grow and develop only where it is exercised 
by such criticism. Otherwise, it tends to stagnate and atrophy. 
We can, therefore, be genuinely grateful for criticism, though 
we might not unjustifiably claim that any attack should be based 
on an adequate study of the subject-matter. 
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SPANISH 
An English Carthusian in Spain 


By 
MICHAEL HANBURY 


HERE ARE THREE BUILDINGS which every visitor to Burgos 
is expected to see: the Cathedral, called by Baedeker the 
most beautiful church in Spain; the great twelfth- 
century Cistercian convent of Las Huelgas, whose nuns originally 
were all princesses, or at least members of the highest nobility; 
and the cartuja, or charterhouse, of Miraflores. The cartuja, like 
Las Huelgas, is outside the city. It crowns a hill a couple of miles 
east of Burgos, and coming by train from Irun or San Sebastian 
you see it very clearly—on the left—standing up almost as con- 
spicuous as a lighthouse. The bareness of the site seems inappro- 
priate to so rich and rare a sanctuary, the home of monks of the 
strictest and most secluded kind. One feels it should be hedged 
about with a sense of mystery, seen only by degrees. A veil of 
trees, or screen of some other kind, is sorely needed. 

Fortunately, walking out from Burgos the approach is more 
fitting. Crossing the Arlanzon, a river that may be either a yellow 
trickle amidst much mud, or a rushing torrent—as St. Teresa 
found to her cost when she came here to establish the convent 
you now pass, her last foundation—you turn into the shady 
Paseo de la Quinta, in which several rows of chestnut, sycamore 
and other trees form paralleled avenues. This leads you to the 
picturesque Arco de la Vieja, once the entrance to H IIl’s 
deer-park, and the cartuja is about three-quarters of a snc hasten 
on. 

Sufficient trees were not always lacking round the monastery; 
in fact it is due to the woods that once covered the spot and were 
the haunts of plentiful game, that the cartuja stands here today. 
It originated like many another religious house as a hunting- 
lodge. Henry Ill, King of Castile (1390-1406), like most of his 
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kind, was exceedingly fond of the chase and of falconry, and 
these heights around Burgos were among his favourite hunting- 

ounds. So he built a palacio at Miraflores, surrounding it by a 
— park with a wall four miles round, of which only the gate- 
way just mentioned survives today. Henry died in 1406, and it was 
his son John II, who turned the royal residence into a monastery 
of the Carthusian Order, dedicated rather surprisingly to St. 
Francis of Assisi. Thereby hangs a tale, for in making the 
foundation John claimed to be carrying out his father’s wishes. 
But Henry’s behest had been to found a convent of the Franciscan 
Order, or else to spend an equal sum of money in repairing 
other Franciscan Houses! John II, however, had acquired a great 
love and esteem for the Carthusians from his frequent visits to 
El Paular, a cartuja in the Guadarrama mountains, near which he 
often went to hunt; so he diverted the bequest, as has been said. 
The dedication to St. Francis was sueenieulllp his way of squaring 
his conscience.! 

It was in 1442 that John II handed over the palacio to the 
Superior of the Order, to be transformed into a Carthusian 
monastery and on Whitsun Eve in the same year conventual life 
was inaugurated there by five choir monks and one lay-brother. 
The step for some reason was violently opposed by the King’s 
favourite, the Lord High Constable, Don Alvaro de Luna, 
hitherto almost all powerful, but whose downfall and execution 
were to come nine years later. Besides the gift of his mansion 
and park, the king provided means for the work of transforma- 
tion needed, and also endowed the monastery with sufficient 
revenue for the upkeep of a community. 

But the work involved many new buildings—a church, 
refectory, cloister, etc.—in addition to the conversion of old 
ones, and in October 1452, a fire broke out and destroyed a 
large part of what then existed. Undismayed, the prior and 
community thereupon obtained permission for the work to be 
carried out on a larger scale, the number of choir monks’ cells 
being doubled. Under these circumstances the cartuja was very 
far from complete when the royal founder died in 1454, and the 


It was not, however, destined to last very long. In 1452, ten years after the 
foundation had been made, the Prior of Miraflores petitioned the king that Our 
Lady might be taken for the titular patron in place of St. Francis. The king 
granted the request, and henceforth the monastery was known as La Real Cartuja de 
Santa Maria de Miraflores. 
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twenty years’ reign of his son, the worthless Henry IV, who 
followed him, saw slow progress for lack of encouragement. 
But John II, a weak and ineffectual king, has one claim to fame: 
by his second wife, Isabella of Portugal, he became the father of 
Spain’s greatest queen and one of her greatest women—lIsabella 
la Catélica, to use her time-honoured title. Isabella was only 
three years old when her father died, but on coming to the throne 
twenty years later she took up the matter of the Miraflores 
foundation con amore. She determined to make it a fitting monu- 
ment to her father, mother, and only brother, the Infante Alonso, 
who had died a few years earlier at the age of fifteen. She engaged 
the best artists of the day, and thanks to her great energy and 
generosity all the principal buildings and the magnificent tombs 
were completed during her reign. What was still wanting when 
she died was added by her grandson, the Emperor Charles V, 
according to her instructions. 

These few facts concerning the cartuja’s beginnings have been 
culled from the copious memoirs of Dom Edmund Gurdon, 
sixth prior of Miraflores since the re-opening of the monastery 
in 1880. Living his quiet life there day after day, save for rare and 
short absences, for | sem years, he had plenty of time to get to 


know the cartuja, its history and immediate surroundings, in- 
timately. He devotes nearly three hundred pages to the subject, 
and reading his long descriptions one cannot but be impressed 
by his detailed and many-sided knowledge of it—in fact it is 
sometimes tantalising not to be able to quote him at greater 
length. On the particular point of the gratitude felt at Miraflores 
towards Isabella for her many favours, he writes: 


In the XVIIIth century the monks put up on the south wall of the 
narthex (vestibule) of their church, on the right hand as you enter, a 
large memorial tablet of white marble bearing engraved on it in 
letters of gold a long Latin inscription by which they testified their 
undying gratitude to that great, good and noble woman for all she 
had done for their monastery: “Whose memory the inmates of the 
Charterhouse will bless for ever” —so ends the inscription. 


Dom Edmund’s arrival at Miraflores took place on 9 September 
1920, when he had finished assisting at the Visitation mentioned 
in the former article. (This latter had taken him to England for 
the first time in more than a quarter of a century, where he had 
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spent a fortnight at St. Hugh’s Charterhouse, Parkminster— 
singing the conventual Mass there on the Feast of the Assumption 
—and had also paid a short visit to his aged father, then living at 
St. Leonard’s, whom he had not seen for nearly forty years.) 

It was late at night when he reached Burgos and found the 
Procurator of Mir. =i waiting on thestation platform. He records 
simply: “I arrived at the Monastery at 11.45 p.m., just when the 
second bell for Matins was ringing. I supped in the Guest-house 
and a to bed. That was the beginning of a new chapter in 
my life. 

The ceremony of his installation as Prior took place a couple 
of days later. Describing it, Dom Edmund lays stress on the 
simplicity of the Rite, and adds: 

Simplicity in everything, great simplicity, is a characteristic of 
monks have ever been set dead against what the French call “mise 
en scéne,” that is, anything theatrical and savouring of pageantry 
and pomposity. 

Some modest relaxation is granted to the monks on these 
occasions: they take both their meals in the Refectory, instead of 
in their cells, and there is an extra recreation. 


After dinner in the Refectory, or at some other convenient time, 
all the monks meet in the Guest-house dining-room where they 
find a table spread and chairs all round it, with a seat for the Prior 
at the top. They sit down and are served with coffee and liqueurs or 
sweet wine, with biscuits, cake, sweetmeats, etc., and they talk and 
make merry—a thing that may be considered as quite concordant 
with the spirit of the Rule, which says that that day must be wholly 
a day of rejoicing: “Totam diem illam gaudio dedicantes.” 


Dom Edmund thus entered on his rule as prior, being doubtless 
the first English prior the cartuja had had in its nearly five centuries 
of history. Of his five predecessors since 1880, three had been 
French, two Spanish. The community now was wholly Spanish 
apart from its prior. 

Although in essentials the Carthusian life is the same every- 
where, Miraflores was in many external ways a complete con- 
trast to Montalegre. To take its situation first, Miraflores stands 
at about 3,000 feet above sea-level—very nearly the altitude of the 
Grande Chartreuse—on one of the extensive wind-swept plateaux 
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which abound in Castile, a great change from sunny vine- 
clad hills backed by the blue Mediterranean. The horizons are 
vast, and therefore the view is to some extent pleasing, but, in 
Dom Edmund’s eyes, at least, the scenery round Miraflores 
had few other good qualities. He found it monotonous; not 
“wooded enough to save it from a distressing appearance of 
bareness,” and of a predominantly drab colour. He thought the 
villages still more unattractive, describing that of Cortes—the 
parish to which Miraflores belongs—as typical, he wrote: 


A small, dingy, dismal-looking village, with houses—some of 
them in a tumble-down state—of which the walls are of the same 
drab colour as the ground from which they rise, and with the 
streets or lanes, or whatever else you like to call them . . . dirty and 
uneven and full of ruts, where in winter you have to thread your 
way through pools of water and puddles of mud, graced here and 
there with dunghills which generously lend their odour and ooze 
to add to the beauty of the scene... 


But he found the villagers themselves much more to his liking 
than their dwellings: 


All are tillers of the soil or shepherds and are a hard-working, 
peaceable, religious-minded people who luckily bestow more care 
on their souls than they do on their material abodes, for the come- 
liness of which they seem to have little or no concern. 


The climate of Burgos has a bad name in Spain, rather unduly 
so in Dom Edmund’s opinion. The long, cold winters and short, 
very hot summers have led Spaniards to say that there are: 
““Nueve meses de invierno y tres meses de infierno”—nine months of 
winter and three months of hell! Further, the winters are very 
changeable and the transitions between the two seasons abrupt. 
Nevertheless, Dom Edmund thought the climate healthy, and 
instanced some other towns, e.g., Avila and Segovia, where the 
climate was still worse, but without gaining them the same 
notoriety. Despite the drawback Burgos, which in Dom 
Edmund’s time had long lost most of its ancient importance as 
the capital of Old Castile, was getting some new popularity as a 
summer resort for visitors from Madrid. 


The name Miraflores puzzles many, for the bareness already 
referred to extends to flowers. Even Dom Edmund could not 
offer any certain solution: 
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The origin of the name Miraflores, given from the beginning to 
Henry III's country-seat near Burgos, is not certainly known. 
Miraflores—in two words—means Look at the flowers. Maybe there 
were at that time a quantity of wild flowers in the place. Now there 
are none at all, siet there or anywhere in the country around, 
except the humble daisy which in some parts does abound in the 
spring, and a particular sort of crocus, of a pale violet colour, which 

owers in the autumn and which the Spaniards call quitameriendas, 
I don’t know quite why. Merienda is the name given to the slight 
collation Spaniards take sometimes towards 5 p.m.—the equivalent 
of our five o'clock tea. Quita meriendas, in two words, means: 
Away with the meriendas. My Spanish monks at Miraflores used to 
call the flower Quitacenas—“away with the suppers,” because it 
blooms in September, in the middle of which month the monastic 
fast begins, and in our Order the evening meal or supper is suppressed 
except on Sundays and Festivals . . . 


If the surroundings of Miraflores compared badly with those of 
Montalegre, it was quite otherwise with the monastery itself. In 
a letter written not long after his arrival there Dom Edmund 
broached a comparison, and after saying that at Montalegre ~ 
there was nothing really worth seeing except the cloisters, went 
on: 


Here there is so much to admire, such countless objects of interest 
for the archaeologist, the artist, the historian, that you don’t know 
where to begin nor where to end. 


Outwardly the church of the cartuja is plain and not particularly 
impressive, except po for the great west doorway, but it 
has the character of a casket full of treasures. First among these 
come, of course, the famous royal tombs, the work of Gil de 
Siloe. They are the finest tombs of the kind in Spain, perhaps in 
the world. In 1932, a young American professor, Harold Wethey, 
came to Spain to study the work of Gil de Siloe, whom he calls 
the most prominent late Gothic sculptor of Spain, and in 1936 
the fruit of his researches was embodied in a sumptuous mono- 
graph! which is very largely devoted to Miraflores. He begins 
his description of the larger of the two tombs as follows: 


The tomb of John II and his queen is a free-standing monument 
situated in the east end of the church at Miraflores directly in front 


* Gil de Siloe and his School, by Harold E. Wethey (Harvard Univ. Press). 
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of the high altar. The large structure in the form of an eight-pointed 


star measures some fifteen and one-half feet in length, twelve feet in 

breadth, and six feet in height. Its size and glamorous richness 

almost startle the spectator as he approaches it, a fantasy in warm 

mellow alabaster which glitters where the sun casts streams of 
golden light. He is bewildered in the presence of such fascinating. 
opulence, whether to look first at the base, partly veiled in solemn 

shadow, with its figures seated and standing under intricate canopies, 

its snarling lions, its deeply cut mouldings, or above at the colourful 

saints and luxuriously robed effigies. 


This is as good an impression of this superb monument as can be 
given in a few lines. The other royal tomb, that of the Infante 
Alonso, in which the young prince is seen kneeling at a prie-dieu, 
stands nearby in the wall of the nave. Some admire this tomb 
even more than the larger one, and it has the great advantage 
that the eye can see the whole of it at once and not only piece 
by piece. 

Next to the tombs, the most remarkable work of art in the 
church is the retable, or reredos, over the high altar. This is a 
tremendous structure, thirty-three feet broad and rather more in 
height, covered with gilding and polychrome. The design is 
strongly geometrical, and the figure of Christ on the great 
crucifix in the centre stands out against a blaze of gold. Accor- 
ding to a very credible tradition, some of the first gold brought 
to Spain from the West Indies by Christopher Columbus was 
used for this gilding. 

The choir stalls beautifully carved in walnut, now almost 
black with age, and each with a different design, are another 
treasure. Their number is an anomaly, for there are fifty of them, 
while there are only cells for twenty-six choir monks. Dom Edmund 
thought the church far too big for the community—the nave 
measures 185 feet by 32 feet, though as it is divided into three 
portions used respectively by choir monks, lay-brethren, and 
seculars, the excessive length is not too apparent. In his memoirs 
he brings out the clash, so often repeated in monastic annals, 
between the monk’s ideals of poverty and simplicity and, on the 
other hand, the donor’s wish to do everything as lavishly as 

ssible. For one of the stalls, separated from the others and used 

y the celebrant at Mass, a wealthy Argentine offered Dom 
Edmund half a million pesetas (about £20,000) and also an 
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exact facsimile, which he would have had made to take its place. 


He was surprised to meet with a refusal. 

Then there are statues, paintings, carvings, examples of Moorish 
plaster work, and many other things, many by famous artists or 
sculptors. A volume at least would be needed to describe them 
adequately—in fact the American Professor already mentioned 
has devoted the greater part of a fine monograph to the tombs 
and retable alone. 

Miraflores was once still richer in art treasures, but it is sur- 
prising how many remain considering the cartuja’s history in the 
nineteenth century. Only a very rapid glance at this is possible 
here. On 10 August 1808, some three months after the outbreak 
of the Spanish “War of Independence,” French troops retreating 
from Madrid to the frontier stopped at Miraflores and, in Dom 
Edmund’s words, “sacked and pillaged the monastery to their 
hearts’ content.” The soldiers’ brutality forced the monks to flee, 
and the pillagers remained for several days in the monastery. 
Dom Edmund gives many details of their work of destruction: 


They seized all the sacred vessels they could find, including the 
pyx with the Holy Reserve—though the monks had hidden it 
carefully—and a most beautiful silver monstrance—the work of 
artists of renown—used for the procession of Corpus Christi. There 
was a valuable collection of Sacred Relics—many of them very 
notable ones—enclosed in silver reliquaries of great price. The 
soldiers seized them, threw out the bones, which strewed the ground 
and made off with the silver cases. . . . They went down into the 
vault of the Royal tomb, broke open the two coffins, pocketed 
whatever jewellery they could find and objects in precious metal, 
such as the king’s golden spurs, and scattered the bones. They even 
tore up the pavement in search of hidden treasures they thought 
they might find there. I believe that they carried the bones of the 
two corpses outside the monastery and threw them away somewhere 


there. 


Fortunately one of the lay brothers had remained at the 
monastery, managing by his great patience and conciliatory 
demeanour to be tolerated, and as soon as the soldiers had gone he 
collected all the bones of the king and queen that he could find, 
and carried them piously back to the vault. 

In November, Napoleon himself crossed the frontier from 
France, and the army preceding him routed the Spanish forces 
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at Gamonal, a village close to Miraflores, driving them helter- 
skelter into Burgos. This was the prelude to a four years’ occupa- 
tion of the town by the French, during which time French 
cavalry were quartered at Miraflores, their horses being stabled 
in the cloisters. The day after the engagement, Napoleon himself 
entered Burgos, where he remained for ten days. During this 
time he rode up to Miraflores. “If his mind was intent on rapine,” 
Dom Edmund writes, “he was disappointed: his generals had 
forestalled him and left very little for him to take. There still 
remained indeed the royal tomb, which might be considered 
the lion’s share . . .” According to Dom Edmund, Napoleon 
wished to have this removed to Paris, but was dissuaded by his 
engineers whom he consulted, who pointed out that it could not 
possibly be taken to pieces without ruining it. 

When the French were finally driven from Spain in 1813, the 
community’s troubles were by no means over. The new revolu- 
tionary party, the Constitutionalists, were in power intermittently, 
and were fiercely anti-clerical. Thus, the monks who had not 
been allowed to return to the cartuja till 1814, were driven out 
again in 1820, and all their landed property was sold in 1820 and 
1821. Early in this last year, a party of Constitutionalists from 
Burgos broke into the cartuja church and smashed the crown and 
sceptre of John II’s effigy on the royal tomb—what you see on 
his head now is only the lower rim of the crown he was formerly 
wearing. 

The monks got back in 1823, but twelve years later they were 
expelled, it seemed for good and all, by the new anti-clerical 
government. All regular monastic observance now ceased for 
forty-five years, though a few old monks were able to live on at 
the cartuja as caretakers, and the monastery itself was called a 
Casa de Venerables, the name commonly given to a home for 
aged, retired priests. The buildings, however, which remained 
State property, were often at the mercy of War or Finance 
Committees, and the title of Casa de Venerables did not save them 
from being put occasionally to profane uses, as when 


... part of the buildings of the cartuja were used as a store-house 
of meat for the army. Swine were even herded in the cloisters, 


which also served as a slaughter-house and for the salting of the pork. 


The few old monk caretakers were of course helpless to prevent 
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such things, nor could they prevent the taking away of the 


movable property of the monastery. Thus one of the cartuja’s 
bells found its way to a nearby village, another to a village far 
away; the centuries’ old choir lectern was conveyed to a church 
some miles distant, whence after much difficulty—for it had been 
there so mary years—Dom Edmund was able to recover it. 
There was even a plan to dismantle the famous retable of the 
High Altar and extract the gold, but this was prevented at the 
last moment by the intervention of certain Burgaleses zealous for 
the protection of the art treasures of their town and province. 

With a view of saving the cartuja from further spoliation 
Cardinal de la Puente, archbishop of Burgos from 1858, managed 
to arrange that it should become the property of the arch- 
bishopric. Since 1864, therefore, it has belonged to the See of 
Burgos. In this way, under providence, came about the resur- 
rection of Miraflores as a charterhouse, for a later archbishop, 
wishing to see it a monastery once more, offered to cede to the 
Order under certain conditions, the use—not ownership—of the 
buildings. The Carthusian General, Dom Anselm Bruniaux, 
accepted the offer, and collected a small number of Spaniards 
who had become Carthusians in French monasteries. A little 
community was formed, and conventual life began once more at 
Miraflores on the feast of St. Martin (11 November) 1880. 
Happily two aged monks of the former community, who had 
been driven out in 1835, were still alive, though they had become 
secularised. On the day of the opening, they donned once more 
the white habit of St. Bruno and were formally incorporated in 
the new community. 

To return to Dom Edmund Gurdon, a couple of months 
after his arrival at Miraflores he went into the vault of the royal 
tomb, and what he saw impressed him most painfully. 


The ground under my feet was a mixture of earth, broken tiles 
(remnants of the pavement), and pieces of rotten wood (remnants of 
the two royal coffins) . . . On the ground, against the wall on one 
side, was a large flat stone, and on that stone a confused heap of 
bones, comprising one skull and bones of all sorts, large and small, 
belonging to the bodies. . . . In short, the vault was apparently in 
exactly the same state in which Napoleon’s soldiers had left it. 


Dom Edmund reverently collected the bones and placed them in 
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ie a box which, for the time being, he kept in his cell. Then he gave 
's orders to have the vault repaved, apart from which it needed no 
ic other repairs, having been built of large blocks of stone. Next he 
h had made a small chest of cypress-wood, with burnished copper 
n fittings, to contain the bones; and finally the ceremony of 
t. “rehabilitation” was performed as a religious function, in the 
e presence of the Cardinal Archbishop and the chief civil and 
e ecclesiastical dignitaries of Burgos. As Professor Allison Peers 
Ir has said, we can be glad that Spain owes this act of piety to an { 

Englishman.* 
n During his priorate at Miraflores, Dom Edmund carried out a 
d number of other restorations and repairs, and his care of the 
> buildings won him the approbation of many who might have | 
df been slow to give it on purely religious grounds. He was, for q 
- | example, much surprised to receive from the Patronato Nacional | 


, del Turismo, a Society formed for the encouragement of tourists, 

€ an award of the Benemeriti medal, for various things he had done : 
€ to preserve and beautify the cartuja. This reached him in Decem- 
5 ber 1930. Early in his priorate he had had the cartuja declared a 

s “National Monument,” this for its better upkeep and protection. 

€ Then, though he was strongly opposed to the Republic, his 

t many charities made him very much a persona grata with the 

) civic authorities of Burgos. Some proof of the public favour in 

d which he stood found its way into the English Catholic papers. 

eC Thus the Universe (28 October 1932) printed the following 

paragraph: 


ENGLISH MONK BECOMES SPANISH CITIZEN 


i | Though anti-clerical, the city corporation of Burgos has decided 
| to make a public act of homage on Sunday to an English-born 
| priest who recently became a Spanish citizen in compliance with the 

recent decrees of the Government. 

c The priest, Fr. Arthur Gurdon,? is the prior of the Carthusian 

| monastery just outside the city walls. Throughout his term of 

c office he has done all he could to help the distressed. On Sunday, he 

: celebrates his golden jubilee in religion. When the city prohibited 

: yo ringing of Church bells, the monastery was amigul from the 

order. 
t St. Teresa of Jesus: and other Essays and addresses (1952). 
_ + Dom Edmund sometimes used his baptismal name of Arthur in signing 

1 fficial documents, and that is no doubt why it appears here. 
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In his last letter to me, a letter written a few months before he 
died in October 1940, Dom Edmund happened to give some 
particulars of these same charities, which had been so much 
appreciated. He said that while he gave to the ordinary poor, he 
gave more to hospitals, asylums and other charitable institutions 
of Burgos, and he gave most of all to the Municipality to help 
them solve the unemployment problems which were acute at the 
time. Such almsgiving was for him a simple matter of duty, for, 
as he says in this same letter: 


. . . our Statutes lay the Prior under the strict obligation of ex- 
pending in alms to the poor, and donations to charities, good works, 
and so on, all that is over from what is necessary for the upkeep of 


the community and monastery. 


Lastly it may be said that the public act of homage, mentioned 
by the Universe, took the form of a gathering of civic dignitaries 
at the cartuja, where speeches were made, and a lasting memorial, 
a large bronze tablet, was presented and later affixed to the wall 
in the patio at the entrance to the monastery. Translated, the 
— inscription reads: To Dom Edmund Gurdon, a man of ardent 
charity, from the grateful people of Burgos. A little later, the Alcalde 
and Town Council, in their own name and in that of the people 
of Burgos, petitioned the Government to grant Dom Edmund 
the “Crux de Benificentia” —a decoration awarded to citizens who 
perform deeds of self-sacrifice, charity, and so on; and soon after 
Dom Edmund had left Spain for Italy he heard that the Govern- 
ment had granted two crosses “de primera clase,” one for him and 
one for the community at Miraflores. Dom Edmund received 
his cross at Pavia in May 1936. Though called a cross, it is 
really more like a star, and is a beautiful piece of goldsmith’s 
me Nee of gold, silver, mother-of-pearl and imitation 
enamels. 


PHILOSOPHERS AT STRESA 


[ WOULD doubtless be difficult to find a more beautiful and 
attractive site for a congress than Stresa, with its view across the 
Lago Maggiore to the mountains behind which lie the Lago di Como 
and the country of Don Abbondio, Renzo and Lucia. But Stresa was 
not chosen by the organisers of the international philosophical congress 
in honour of Antonio Rosmini because of the ae of the scenery, 
but because it was there that the philosopher and founder of the 
Institute of Charity died in 1855. His tomb lies in the church of the 
Rosminian College on the hill above the lake. And a reference to 
I Promessi Sposi is not a mere literary irrelevance; for Rosmini and 
Manzoni were close friends from the time of their first meeting in 
1826. 

The congress, which started on 20 July and closed on 26 July at 
Rovereto, Rosmini’s birthplace, was organised by its indefatigable 
secretary, Professor M. F. Sciacca of the University of Genoa, and it 
was rendered possible by a generous subsidy from the Italian govern- 
ment. It enjoyed the patronage of the President of the Republic and 
other high officials of the State. Several junior ministers and deputies 
visited the congress during the course of its sessions, and on 24 July 
Signor Gonella, Minister of State and Vice-Premier, made an excellent 
speech and assisted at the unveiling of a bust of Rosmini in the public 
gardens. A large proportion of the participants in the congress 
consisted, indeed, of professors of philosophy from Italian universities, 
but non-lItalian universities were also represented. For example, 
Professor Julius Ebbinghaus came from Marburg, Professor Alois 
Dempf from Munich, Professor von Rintelen from Mainz and Pro- 
fessor ~~ Wahl from Paris. Most of the delegates and participants 
were doubtless Catholics; and specifically Catholic institutions, such 
as the Gregorian University (Fathers Charles Boyer and Morandini), 
Louvain (Professor Van Riet) and the Institut Catholique of Lyons 
(Monsignor Jolivet) were represented. But the congressists included a 
few Protestants, and the first of the main lectures was given by Professor 
Ugo Spirito of the University of Rome, who is not committed to 
Christianity. In other words, the congress was by no means simply 
a manifestation by the Rosminian Fathers in honour of their rhino 4 
The General of the Institute of Charity, Padre Giuseppe Bozzetti, 
certainly played a part in the congress, and the Institute was, of course, 
represented by py i prominent members, as, for example, by the 


English and Irish Provincials. But all the main lecturers were university 
—, and the majority of the participants in the congress were 
ymen, not clergy. 
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The impressive scale of this congress may perhaps cause some 
surprise. For, in general, English Catholics know little or nothing of 
Rosmini. Those who are acquainted with the. history of the Catholic 
Church in England during the nineteenth century know, indeed, that 
Rosmini had the conversion of this country at heart and that he sent 
some of the best members of his new Institute to labour here. The 
work of Padre Gentili, for example, will never be forgotten. But 
English Catholics in general, let alone non-Catholics, know nothing 
of Rosmini’s intellectual activities. It is necessary to explain, therefore, 
that in contemporary Italian philosophy Rosmini occupies an 
increasingly important position. One reason for this is, I think, that in 
Italy, unlike England, the idealist tradition is extremely powerful, 
and that many Italian philosophers, whether they would call them- 
selves followers of Rosmini or not, feel that the latter’s thought, which 
covers a wide range of subjects, offers the inspiration of a Catholic 
sublimation of idealist themes, worked out by an independent and 
powerful mind, open to the problems of his time and to new ways of 
thinking, yet at the same time deeply imbued with the Christian spirit 
and with the traditions of Christian philosophy. Certain contemporary 
Italian philosophers have been brought back to the Faith by a study 
of Rosmini’s writings, while others have found in these writings a 
powerful stimulus in the development of their own ideas. One can 
add, of course, that Rosmini was a pioneer in the cause of Italian unity. 
He envisaged a federation on the basis of existing States, with the 
Pope as a kind of supreme constitutional President or titular sovereign. 
And his political writings, with their examination of the idea of the 
constitution, of the foundations of the State, of the ideas of justice and 
liberty, and of the relation between Church and State, are of con- 
siderable importance and interest. But it was, I think, his metaphysical, 
epistemological and psychological theories, much more than his 
Italianita, which inspired so many Italian philosophers to join in 
commemorating his centenary. 

These theories stand, however, in need of a close and, as far as possible, 
precise analysis. And it was the lack of this objective, calm and dis- 
passionate analysis which seemed to me to constitute the chief defect 
of not a few of the lectures and “communications” at the congress. 
There was, indeed, plenty of enthusiasm. And there was discussion of 
such questions as to whether or not Rosmini really understood Kant. 
And it is understandable, of course, that in a congress assembled to 
celebrate a philosophical centenary there should be a tendency to exalt 
the philosopher in question rather than to criticise his theories or 
language. This is particularly understandable in the case of Rosmini. 
For it is well known that after his death a number of propositions 
taken from his works were condemned by the Holy Office, though 
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without any definite theological note, such as “heretical,” being 
attached to them. And it is only natural that those who regard him as 
the chief Catholic philosopher of the nineteenth century and as a man 
with a message for our own time should be concerned to rehabilitate 
him and to argue that he has been misinterpreted and misjudged or at 
least that his opinions, once inopportune and liable to mislead, are so 
no longer. But is is not my purpose either to defend or to criticise 
Rosmini. I do not really know enough about him to do either. My 
oint is that the congress did nothing to alter my impression of the gulf 
tween modern Continental and British philosophy or to lessen 
my antipathy towards the exalted style and language of philosophising, 
which is so prevalent on the Continent and from which Italian philo- 
sophy is by no means immune. Italian metaphysicians would, of course, 
be free to comment, “So much the worse for British philosophy, 
supposing that there is such a thing.” And to criticise some, though 
not all, of the speakers at the congress may appear to be a base act of 
ingratitude towards those who invited me to attend and who made my 
attendance possible. But common honesty prompts me to suggest 
that a wo dose of linguistic or logical analysis would have been 
beneficial at the congress, especially when words like “Being” were 

being freely employed in a sense which was not immediately clear. 
Rosmini’s works are being published in Italy in a splendid critical 
edition; and this gigantic work bears ample evidence to the breadth 
of the philosopher’s interests. Further, a new centre of studies connected 
with Rosmini is being established at Bolzano. If, as his spiritual sons 
hope, the Holy See were to permit the introduction of his “cause,” 
it would presumably be necessary, before he could be raised to the 
altars, that the Holy Office should first revise the posthumous con- 
demnation of the propositions taken from his works and that the two 
small political writings, which were placed on the Index during his 
lifetime, should be omitted from it in any future edition. These 
actions are obviously a matter for the judgment of the Holy See, and 
of the Holy See alone. But it does not seem unreasonable to suggest 
that if the case of Rosmini is ever given official reconsideration, any 
serious interpretation of his writings undertaken by the newly-founded 
centre of studies or by individual philosophers and theologians would 
form part of the material which would be taken into consideration by 
the authorities of the Church. And it is obvious that a real clarification 
of Rosmini’s meaning would be required. Indeed, this seems to me 
to be precisely what is required from a purely philosophical point of 
view, quite apart from the problem presented by ie condemned 
—* with regard to the possibility of Rosmini’s eventual 

atification. 

FREDERICK C, COPLESTON 
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END OF A SAGA 


Officers and Gentlemen, by Evelyn Waugh (Chapman and Hall 12s 6d). 


ET US BE CLEAR about Mr. Evelyn Waugh. He is one of the 
| Relies of living English novelists, one of a select set indeed. To 
class his new book, in (say) a review, with two or three of the hundreds 
of new novels spewed forth annually by a diminishing number of 
publishers, is an insult more or less deliberate according to the pre- 
judices of the reviewer. The fact that Brideshead Revisited is widely 
thought to be (a) his best book, and (b) his worst book is some indica- 
tion of his following. The reasons for this eminence are obvious; one 
is that he is readable io the point of magic—compelling, uproariously 
readable even on the rare occasions when his material is unpromising, 
—and the other is that he writes from a point of view. His point of 
view, moreover, is not an exclusively personal one, certainly not the 
flaccid sensitivity commonly prevailing, which does no good, if little 
harm, either to reader or writer. Mr. Waugh’s point of view is drawn 
from two curiously diverse sources—White’s Club and the Catholic 
Church, both of which institutions undergo a slight, but somehow 
menacing transformation under his (ultimately) loving hands. For it 
seems to be his personal misfortune that he must, at intervals, present 
the objects of his devotion—or at any rate the human beings who are 
taken to share his faiths—in the coldest and least flattering possible 
light, as one who should say “There you are. That is how these people 
behave. Now, do you still believe?”” Many of his readers yelp pro- 
testingly at this treatment, and ally themselves with Mr. Waugh’s 
villains, thereby missing the point. Both in Men at Arms and in his 
latest work, Officers and Gentlemen, these passages of extreme disillusion 
aim, as it were, at the heart of the book, but do not kill it. 

ers and Gentlemen reverses the usual fate of a sequel by being a 
good deal better than its yw The fortunes of the melancholy 
Guy Crouchback are followed downhill from a blitz in London, 
through training on the Scottish island of Mugg (when attached to 
HOO—“Hazardous Offensive Operations’), into the disasters of 
Crete. The book is episodic and fall of wild improbabilities. It is also 
marvellously funny, satirical and tragic by turns. Mr. Waugh’s view 
of the English aristocracy might appear to be the principal casualty. 
“Captain Crouchback,” writes one of the more detached characters, 
“is pleased because General Miltiades is a gentleman. He would like to 
believe that the war is being fought by such people. But all gentlemen 
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are now very old.” And “ ‘This is a People’s War,’ said Ian propheti- 
cally, ‘and the People won’t have poetry and they won’t have flowers. 
Flowers stink. The upper classes are on the secret list. We want heroes 
of the people, to or bee the people, by, with, or from the people’.” 
But, while one of the gentlemen conspicuously fails, the “people’s 
hero,” inflated for the occasion, is ae a sham. Mr. Waugh’s 
savagery, both in attack and defence (and in the latter the savagery is 
reserved for that which he is defending), comes, it seems, from a kind of 
ruthless regard for truth—a regard which, be it said to their discredit, 
arises otherwise than from contact with his English co-religionists. 
But the reductio is never carried fully ad absurdum. He is ae like 
the man in Boccaccio’s story, who became a Catholic because he was 
so shocked and astounded at what went on in Rome that he felt there 
must be a great deal in a religion which could simultaneou'ly sustain 
such wickedness and retain such support. It is a comfortless kind of 
attitude. But in so far as it is Mr. Waugh’s, it has helped rather than 


hindered him from writing a brilliant book. 
ROBERT LINDLEY 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Charles Williams, by John Heath-Stubbs (Longmans 2s). 


T IS TEN YEARS since Charles Williams’s death; a death even 

more unbelievable than the normal unbelievable death, because of 
the intense intellectual vitality that quivered in him like the engine of 
a high-powered car in a traffic block, the intense intellectual excite- 
ment, tee sense of heightened perception and comprehension that he 
transmitted to those in his company. After his burial, and after all the 
multitudinous events of war and peace and quotidian living had 
obliterated the black shock of loss, it became possible to wonder how 
much the force of his impact had been generated by temperament, 
personality, the bodily presence with which one could argue about 
the ideas proliferating in dazzling orderly speed in his talk as iti his 
verse and prose. Did the high voltage of his system of thought, and 
the patterned relationship of images—heraldic, mathematical, physio- 
logical, Arthurian—with which he communicated its significance, 
spr:ng from the person or the poet? 

The answer is implicit in this admirable short essay. It sprang from 
a poet whose unified insight and curious flashing allusive style still 
illuminates with awareness of the terrible glory jaleonia in common- 
place life, talk and choice readers who never knew the man. Not of 
course all readers, not even all educated readers; but all perhaps who 
enjoyed E. Nesbit in childhood and the English metaphysical poets in 
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maturity, and who are willing to submit imagination to an unfamiliar 
idiom in which, for instance, the relationship between heaven and 
earth can be indicated with sharp wonder as “geography breathing 
geometry, the double-fledged Logos.” Neither the logical positivist 
nor the theologian disciplined to working with a strictly weighed 
verbal currency will find much in Williams’s work. He combined 
precision of thought with a brightness of vision that demanded the 
use of “emotive words.” 

Mr. Heath-Stubbs compares him with Coventry Patmore, whom he 
in fact admired. Both, it is true, relate human and divine love, a thing _ 
hard to do in a culture accustomed to assume either that sexual ener 
is shameful; or that its secret workings “explain” all philosophy, ail 
contemplation; or indeed both. Williams’s writing, however, has none 
of the warm sticky sweetness like almond icing melting on stale 
wedding cake, which makes the earlier poet’s work so unappetising. 
His affinities in the use of symbol lie with those late medievals who 
connected “the microcosm and the macrocosm”; with Rilke and 
Valéry for whom mathematical concepts shine with the splendour of 
God; and among Christians, with Nicholas of Cusa. 

Though one may disagree with its conclusions, Mr. Heath-Stubbs’s 
essay, able, lucid and terse, is a remarkable piece of work. He sketches 
Williams’s intellectual background and development, and mentions 
the influence of his writings on that of W. H. Auden (but not on 
C. S. Lewis, Dorothy Sayers’s Dante studies, and possibly Christopher 
Fry). He indicates Williams’s beliefs (basically those of a devout Angli- 
can) in themselves, in relation to the world, and in their lively and 
startling formulations, and rightly insists that everything in his work 
must be understood in the context of his faith. He examines his imagery, 
and he discusses most of the published material; not quite all, for the 
historical studies (the Bacon and the James I are of interest) are only 
mentioned in the bibliography at the end, which, by the way, cites a 
number of essays in the Dublin Review and elsewhere that would be 
welcome collected in volume form. 

The most stimulating passages deal with Charles Williams’s views 
on the “two ways in which men may come to God”; which cannot be 
identified with “life in religion” and “life in the worid.”’ One consists 
in the rejection of images so that the self “annihilating all that’s made” 
in its mirror, waits withdrawn in stillness. The other, that of the 
affirmation of images, involves “the acceptance in love of all things, 
not for their own sake, but as images of the Divine.” This second, 
which he called the way of the poet, was his own, and Mr. Heath- 
Stubbs outlines clearly the two great images which dominated his 
creative work. The first, which he linked with the Incarnation, was 
“the Beatrician moment,” when for a flash a person falling in love 
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may see the beloved as a revelation of God. The second, which echoed 
for him the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, was that of the City, “the 
pattern of co-inherence realised wherever on earth human beings 
exist in social relationship.” 

The reader’s main desire is that Mr. Heath-Stubbs should have space 
to expand his argument, especially that part of it devoted to the poems, 
on wtih he has much that is enlightening to say; the plays might well 
be included with them, for in both form and content they are too 
allusive, too closely thought, too full of hidden rhymes ab elliptical 
constructions, for drama. It is to be hoped that this is the preliminary 
to a full-length study. 

RENEE HAYNES 


NARCO-ANALYSIS ON TRIAL 


Police Drugs, by Jean Rolin (Hollis and Carter 12s 6d). 


bey Is A STORY of a French visitor taken to the Old Bailey, 
who was present at one case, a somewhat complicated one con- 
cerning fraud and forgery, where the prisoner unexpectedly pleaded 
guilty. There was a minor sensation in Court; the Judge leaned for- 
ward to enquire whether the prisoner realised the full significance of 
what he had done, and there was a hurried consultation with counsel 
and advisers. When the dust had cleared, the prisoner revised his plea 
to one of “Not guilty,” and the trial continued placidly as if nothing 
had happened. The Frenchman was bewildered; and still more so 
when it was explained to him that the object of the proceedings was 
not so much to elicit the facts, as to give the prisoner a run for his 
money by seeing whether the prosecution would be able to prove 
them. The Frenc returned home convinced that English criminal 
justice did not deserve its reputation. 

Not surprisingly, the country whose legal system is so illustrated 
returns a very short negative to the question raised by this book. 
That question is “Is it permissible to make use of narco-analysis (by 
means of the so-called ‘truth drugs’) for any purpose other than 
therapeutic?” It is, indeed, difficult for an Pw sn to realise that 
this is a live issue in any free country—which, to judge from the 
bibliography, it certainly is in France and America. M. Rolin has 
written a book which touches on various aspects of the use of the 
drugs—psychiatric, legal, spiritual—gives much useful information on 
the way hey work, and has as its centrepiece an account of an actual 


and notorious case, the “Cens Case” in 1947, in which pentothal, the 
drug then used, dismally failed to produce the “truth” and resulted in 
manifest injustice. 

The heart of the matter, as M. Rolin clearly states, is that however 
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efficient a drug may be, its use for police or forensic purposes is what 
the Paris Bar have sensibly decreed—“une atteinte au principe de 
l'inviolabilité de la personne humaine.” No supposed principle of 
“arriving at the facts” (necessarily doomed, in some degree, to failure) 
can override the freewill of the individual; if a prisoner is given the 
— of submitting to or refusing the drug, this is simply deception 
of the prisoner, who cannot, if he is guilty and till then silent, be taken 
to foresee his own surrender and self-deception on the part of the 
examiner, who believes that freewill has been allowed for. 

But in fact the drugs are not even successful. On many occasions, as 
—— shows, their results are either obscure, or dehniecly mis- 
eading. 

The reader is left baffled how so highly civilised a country as France 
should seek to improve, by what amounts, bluntly, to the introduction 
of something analogous to torture, a system of criminal justice already 
vitiated by such glaring defects as those incidentally mentioned in this 
book, e.g., “Thirty condemned people are awaiting execution at 
Fresnes, one, 2 woman, for over nine months.” The victim of the 
Cens Case was in prison for three years before being released, when 
the trial was adjourned sine die. First things, one might suppose, first. 

R. L. McEWEN 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Church Building and Furnishing, by J. O’Connell (Burns and Oates, 215). 


R. O'CONNELL has for sub-title to his book, “The Church’s 
Mvyay.” He describes in rapid outline the history of church- 
planning and decoration, and also tells us of the innumerable orders 
and recommendations that have been issued on the subject. Our 
feeling constantly is that such directives often are so vague as to do 
little more than insist that while art must be free to develop, yet it 
must be true to what suits the House of God. Or again, not least in 
this country, it may be impossible to adhere to the most venerable 
traditions, such as the urientation of a church, the position and 
“descent to” the baptismal font. The beautiful photographs show 
how noble yet simple can be the main altar even in smaller churches, 
and we certainly wish that the sanctuary and altar should be purely 
“liturgical” and witness to their sacrificial purpose. While we would 
bitterly regret the disappearance of the monumental reredos to which 
Spanish and Portuguese churches accustom us, we could not approve 
of its deliberate introduction where it does not exist: the altar becomes 
a mere ledge: in one great church at Buenos Aires the “gradines”’ 
mount up, terrace above terrace, till the Throne is reached and the 
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altar (to say nothing of the Crucifix) has become little more than a 
preliminary step. On the other hand, we would execrate the introduc- 
tion of “good taste” into churches. A church is God’s house, not the 
priest’s house, nor yet the Church Furnisher’s, but also the People’s. 
The author happily permits the existence of Shrines. In old days, and 
in other countries now, shrines were smothered in votive offerings— 
gold hearts, crutches, little pictures of Our Lady or a saint rescuing a 
child from a house on fire, wax legs with ulcers on them; in lands 
where faith has kept pace with everyday life, you see models of 
ox-wagons, then motor-cars, then aeroplanes. That you do not see 
them here is a mark of the weakening of popular initiative, if not of 
faith. The People are victims of the dictatorship of artist, priest, or 
committees. Certainly taste changes—little more can be said about it. 
Let, then, a church admit development of taste without being destruc- 
tive. Once they destroyed whole windows of heavenly glass at Chartres 
that the atrocious Assumption over the High Altar might be more 
clearly seen. Recently they have torn away the golden-brown baroque 
woodwork in great Portuguese churches as not being in keeping 
with the very ancient architecture. In Sant’ Onofrio, in Rome, th 
have placed an art-y picture of the poor saint on his very altar, whi 
certainly does not represent the taste of the Roman people, but the 
intrusion of some one sentimental Benefactor (probably too rich to 
be refused: the intimidating Rich may be our worst enemies). We 
pray that Altars may indeed be true to the Mind of the Church, and 
to her laws: for the rest, may a church be the unbroken history of 
those who worship in it, and that certainly is the “Way of the Church,” 
or was, so long as the Faithful cared about their spiritual Home and 
wanted to do something about it. 


Origen: Prayer and Exhortation to Martyrdom, translated and annotated 
by John J. O’Meara (Longmans 25s). 
Rufinus: A Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, translated and annotated 
by J. N. D. Kelly (Longmans 25s). 
HESE are Volumes XIX and XX in the series Ancient Christian 
Writers, edited by Drs. J. Quasten and J. C. Plumpe. 
Origen’s career was tempestuous; and theology in his early day was 
not je formulated in many points—he could still think, for 


example, that the heavenly bodies were animated. Confronted by the 
insoluble mystery of evil and the certainty of the victory of God, he 
looked forward to universal salvation of all created things; he found it 
hard to avoid “subordinationism,” but when in his treatise on Prayer 
he tells us not to pray to anything generated, not even to Christ, we 
do not think he meant to go further than those much later mystics who 
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said that in the highest prayer the Sacred Humanity must be trans- 
cended. It is a real tra iy that so much that Origen wrote has been 
lost because his por was suspected. Very likely we would still 
be irritated by his (and not only his!) passion for extracting spiritual 
meanings from the literal text of Scripture. But these two works 
reveal how deep was his personal spiritual life, and this far outweighs 
his speculations. 

Poor Rufinus, lately dead, was described by St. Jerome as a scorpion 
and a many-headed hydra, ostensibly because of his affection for 
Origen, but quite possibly, we think, because of his association with 
St. Melania, who refused to submit to Jerome’s domination. That a 
great deal of Rufinus’s work was translation is true, but his Commentary 
of the Creed is no doubt his most important booklet—it is hardly 
more—because little is known about the early history of the formulas 
used as professions of faith. The Editors of this series do not choose 
their translators from among Catholics only, but invite the co-opera- 
tion of the best scholars they can find for each particular purpose. Dr. 
Kelly is the Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and is already 
known for his Early Christian Creeds. He on his side proves that the 
old reproach Catholica non leguntur is no longer as true as it was. His 
Introduction is beautifully clear; his Notes are very rich; the Index 
seems exhaustive. May we be forgiven one triviality—the habit of 
accumulating capital letters unseparated by stops, taken over, we 
think, by the politicians from the scholars, ends os dazzling the eye, 
defeating the memory, and confounding interpretation. Who would 
not have thought that JNDK began by alluding to some Journal or 
other? But no. They are the initials of the author’s names. These books 
are, of course, admirably produced; they will be not only a necessity 
for a Catholic student’s library, but its adornment. 


Fortitude and Temperance, by Josef Pieper (Faber 10s 6d). 


NCE AGAIN we welcome another little book translated from 

the German of Dr. Pieper. The translation itself, incidentally, is 

ood, but the ordinary reader might have been helped if some of the 

need sentences had been broken up to make them more manageable 
in English. 

There are in fact two essays in the book: a shorter one deals with 
Fortitude, which is summed up in the sentence, “The virtue of Forti- 
tude keeps man from so loving his life that he loses it.” The essay on 
Temperance, which is very largely a development of certain passages 
in the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas, is the more valuable of the 
two. Dr. Pieper brings out very well how the treatment of the virtue 
of Temperance is very often spoilt by a half-conscious Manichaeanism, 
and he shows how the authentic Thomist teaching is completely free 
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of that error however much modern commentaries may have re- 
imported it. In fact, it seems true to say that much so-called ascetic 
writing derives rather from Tertullian the Montanist than from the 
genuine Christian tradition, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Pieper’s 
work will have such a wide circulation that it will undo some of the 


mischief thus done. 


Philosophico-Scientific Problems, by P. Henry Van Laer (Duquesne 
University Press; Blackwell. Paperbound $2.50, cloth $3.25). 


T= PROBLEM Of the relation between natural science and the 
scholastic philosophy of nature is an interesting and difficult one, 
and Dr. Van Laer has made a useful contribution towards its elucida- 
tion. His book makes no attempt at a systematic or exhaustive treat- 
ment. Instead he takes certain definite problems in which the scientist 
and the philosopher are both interested, and examines the validity and 
scope of a specifically philosophical approach to them. The first and 
third chapters are concerned with method: the former considers the 
general approach of Thomist philosophy to the study of the physical 
world, while in the latter the Principle of Verification is subjected to a 
careful analysis in which the many possible interpretations of the 
— are distinguished and evaluated. The second chapter, of more 
imited interest, is concerned mainly with the correct definition of the 
terms “material’”’ and “immaterial.” Later chapters discuss the problem 
of action at a distance, the relation between causality, determinism 
and “‘previsibility,” the relation between efficient and final causality, 
and between mathematical and physical laws. 

On all these questions the author is interesting and stimulating, and 
could be read with profit by both scientists and philosophers. This is 
not to say that all his solutions are necessarily adequate. For instance, in 
discussing the philosophical principle of causality and its relation to 
physical determinism, he fails to distinguish the two different senses in 
which the principle can be understood: (a) the principle of primary 
causality: that every existing thing must have its ultimate adequate 
cause in God; and (b) the principle of secondary causality: that every 
existing thing must have an adequate explanation in terms of secon 
causes. The first is absolute a universally necessary; the second can 
be conceived of as having exceptions. A consideration of this distinc- 
tion seems to be essential in dealing with the modern physical principle 
of Indeterminacy. The main value of the book lies perhaps less in its 
specific conclusions than in the author’s awareness of the methodo- 
logical problems which arise when the philosopher treats of the physical 
world, and in a critical and reflective approach which has, unfortu- 
nately, been notably absent in many of the more traditional scholastic 
writers of the past. 
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Mariology, Vol. 1, edited by Juniper B. Carol. O.F.M. (Bruce $6.75). 


Gee BARTH has described Catholic Mariology as “a pathological 
conception of theological thought,” and it seems that there is no 
trend in contemporary Catholic theology that is viewed with more 
disfavour from without than the remarkable flowering of Marian 
doctrine and devotion which the present age has seen. One indication 
of the extent and vitality of this movement is the great stream of 
= literature on Mariology, which increases in volume with 
e years. Already by 1881 some 25,000 Marian writings had been 
ied, and the development since then has outstripped the biblio- 
aphers. 
O The fruits of much of this recent work are gathered and made 
available in English in this volume, the first of a promised trilogy. It is 
a survey by American scholars of the sources of Mariology. (The next 
volume is to be doctrinal, the third devotional.) The result of their 
labours should prove a most useful manual. There are in the present 
volume some of the inevitable shortcomings of a symposium— 
repetitions and disconnections—and American theological diction seems 
somewhat strange at times to those who are unused to it; but the book 
is full of good thin s. The documents of the Church’s magisterium are 
duly marshalled. The sections devoted to the Scriptural data give an 
adequate introduction to the texts, and although the authors clearly 
have no sympathy with “minimalism,” they indicate fairly the points 
on which some scholars would favour a more restricted exegesis. There 
is an admirable sifting of the grains of doctrinal truth to be found 
amidst the chaff of the Apocrypha. The chapter on “Mary in Western 
atristic thought” is an able and ree summary. (One misses, 
ame, a corresponding chapter on the Eastern patristic tradition). 
The liturgies, too, are called upon to give the witness of the lex 
supplicandi to the lex credendi. One quite sufficient reply to those who 
diagnose a pathological condition in Catholic Mariology would be 
to invite them to consider the extracts cited from the Byzantine, 
Alexandrian, Ethiopian, Antiochene, Armenian and Chaldean liturgies. 
The idiom doubtless differs from that of the more prosaic Western 
liturgy, but it is remarkable how faithfully all al with the great 
Marian doctrines and devotions which are the universal heritage of 
Christianity. 


Hilaire Belloc, by J. B. Morton (Hollis and Carter 12s 6d). 


yee PERSONAL APPRECIATION of Belloc by one of his friends 
deserves very great praise indeed. It does not pretend to be a 
full-scale biography but, within the limit of 180 pages, Mr. Morton 
brings to life in a remarkable way the enthusiast, the poet, the prophet, 
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and the grand human being that Belloc was. Mr. Morton does not 
refuse to wear his heart on his sleeve. He admired and loved Belloc 
and makes us realise why he admired and loved him. 

The first chapter, entitled “Portrait of Hilaire Belloc,” is quite 
brilliant. It is difficult, of course, to be sure how much in reading such 
a sketch one does not import into it of what one knew already a at 
the same time, even anyone who had hardly heard of Belloc could not 
fail to realise the quality of the man from these few pages. They bring 
out the complexity of his character and temperament, springing from 
the English, French and Irish strains of blood mee & in Fine “His 
wit was French but his humour English. He was profoundly moved 
by the beauty of the English landscape but preferred the French way 
of living. . . . At sea he was English, but Irish in that recurring dream 
of a landfall which is not of this world.” So, too, of his religion. 
Sceptical as he was by temperament, “he did not accept the Catholic 
Faith because it was a comforting belief, but because he was convinced 
it was the Truth.” As he himself wrote in a letter of condolence, “It 
is the supreme achievement of a Catholic so to die; and the great 
legacy he can leave to mankind. It is a very heavy burden to those who 
remain, this end of a long human tie of earth . . . but it is tolerable 
to those inside the Church.” 

There is so much more one would like to quote, especially from 
what Mr. Morton describes as a “threnody for ie French monarchy” 
taken from his Danton. Whilst, then, we await the full-scale bio- 
graphy we are glad to have this moving and impressive tribute to a 
man who did not achieve success as it is ordinarily known, but whose 
chief success is to have overcome disappointment and failure and to 
have preserved intact his Faith and his many friendships. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind-open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These i 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 
In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 
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is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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contains FOUR different IMMEDIATE RELIEF. First oa act ie the pure 
ingredients which work aspirin. Its quic pepe power makes the body’s 
her to increase the 
LONG-TERM RELIEF. The Phenacetin in 
pain-relieving power of ‘Anadin’ acts next, greatly to prolong the bene- 
each and to eliminate after- _ ficial effects of the aspirin. op 
effects. Here is how and OF WELL-BEING. Feeling 
why ‘Anadin’ gives you the ‘Anadin’ Caffeine with a 
powe Quinine, to a‘ ” effec induc if 
relief. 


Nothing acts faster than ANAD! N 


At all Chemists, | /9d. and 3/6d. 
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The Autobiography of an Elizabethan 
1! from the Latin bv PHILIP CARAMAN 


Foliowing success of his translation of John Gerard's auto 
biography—v hich “as an adventure story.”’ wrote the Mane hestet 
Guardian critic. “ranks with the best of our own or any other age” 
Philip Caraman has now translated from the Latin another equally 
remarkable Elizabethan au hioeraphy. that of William Weston 
Demy Illus., 21s. net 
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Saints and their Attributes 
With a Guide to Localities and Patronage 
HELEN ROEDER 


This new work gives, among other interesting information, bic 
graphical dates, places where a saint | particularly venerated, and a 
list of trades and professions with their patron saints. 


Foolscap 8ve. lilus., 15s. net 


Liturgies of the Religious 
Orders 


ARCHDALE KING 


The author is concerned mainly with the celebration of Mass in those 
religious orders of the Western Church whose “‘use”’ differs from the 
standard Roman rite—namely, the Carihusian, ¢ istercian, Premon- 
stratensian, Carmelite and Dominican rites. The origin and develop 
ment of each is described, whil details concerning the calendar and 
other relevant matters are included. Demy 8vo, Illus., 50s. net 
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